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PRESIDENT'S  REPORT 


FOR 

Year    Ending    11th    December,  1892. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  submit  to  you  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  transactions  of  this  Society  during  the  first  year 
succeeding  its  incorporation.  Founded  so  recently  as  the  11th 
December,  1891,  its  growth  has  been  an  extremely  rapid  one. 
This  fact  is  due  partly  to  the  increasing  interest  taken  in  the 
work  of  the  Society  by  the  intellectual  portion  of  the  commun- 
ity. It  is  also,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  the  zeal 
and  perseverance  of  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  Mr. 
Peter  MacEwen.  Through  his  efforts  no  less  than  410  signa- 
tures have  been  obtained"  in  our  members'  roll-book.  From 
this  number  thirty-two  names  are  to  be  deducted  on  account 
of  departures,  death,  or  resignations  for  various  causes.  About 
forty  additional  accessions  are  promised  for  the  month  of 
January,  so  that  the  membership  may  be  safely  fixed  for  that 
month,  in  round  numbers,  at  420.  Of  these,  three  are  Honor- 
ary, and  thirty-seven  Life  Members,  and  consequently  non- 
paying.  This  leaves  about  380  contributing  members,  regular 
and  associate,  from  whom  the  monthly  income  derived  should 
be  $240.  We  have,  however,  every  confidence  that  this  will  be 
considerably  increased  by  successive  accessions  as  the  new  year 
advances.  Thus  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  will  be  corre- 
spondingly augmented. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  done  their  best  to  secure  good 
lecturers,  and  I  am  gratified  to  be  enabled  to  state  that  almost 
every  one  of  the  fourteen  addresses  delivered  during  the  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  are  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  of  great  value  as  contributions  to  knowledge.  It  will 
be  the  pleasant  task  of  such  of  the  present  Directors  as  are 
re-elected  to  counsel  the  same  course  during  1893.  The  ser- 
vices of  several  well-known  scientific  men  have  been  already 
secured. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  have  not  hitherto  been  sufficient 
to  commence  the  publication  of  its  transactions.  The  Direct- 
ors have,  however,  accepted  the  offer  of  an  able  paper  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Crawford  Johnston,  which  was  issued  in  the  shape  of 
a  special  bulletin,  and  forwarded  to  every  member.  It  is  the 
intention  that  it  shall  be  followed  in  January  by  the  first 
volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  and  that  these  shall 
afterwards  appear  quarterly. 
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President's  Report. 


The  Directors  have  to  give  their  sincere  thanks  to  such  of 
the  memhers  as  have  made  contributions  of  books,  maps,  and 
atlases,  to  the  library.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  dona- 
tions have  been  accepted  instead  of  dues  in  cash,  their  value 
being  considerably  in  excess  of  those  dues,  as  shown  in  the 
statement  of  the  assets  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  is  in  correspondence  with  142  geographical  and 
other  kindred  societies  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  South 
America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
From  a  considerable  number  of  these  we  have  received  bul- 
letins, which  are  available  for  perusal  in  the  library,  and  which 
show  the  widespread  interest  now  taken  in  geographical  sub- 
jects. I  may  mention  that  four  of  them,  of  considerable  size 
and  in  four  different  languages,  came  from  Helsingfors,  in 
Finland. 

In  this  connection  I  have  to  say  that  we  have  prospects  of 
considerable  additions  to  our  collection  of  books,  which  is 
already  a  very  respectable  one.  With  a  like  end  in  view,  we 
have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  twelve  lead- 
ing citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  form  an  Honorary  Council  to 
aid  us  with  advice  or  otherwise  in  this  direction. 

I  now  have  to  lay  before  you  the  financial  statement  for  the 
year,  by  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  total  receipts  from 
members  amounted  to  $3,492,  and  the  disbursements  to 
$3,452.40. 

I  will  remark  in  this  connection  that,  as  you  are  of  course 
aware,  the  expenses  during  the  first  year  of  the  organization 
of  a  Society  like  ours  are  heavier  than  in  those  following. 

The  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  which  I  also  lay 
before  you,  requires  no  special  explanation  from  me. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my  earnest  hope 
that  our  Society,  having  prospered  beyond  the  sanguine 
expectations  entertained  at  its  organization,  and  finding  itself 
already  established  on  a  firm  basis,  will  make  a  name  in  the 
world  of  science  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.  I  appeal  to  the 
members  to  aid  us  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  promoting 
its  interests.  The  following  is  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  last  circular  sent  to  geographical  and  other  societies  abroad 
and  in  the  United  States  : 

"  As  a  special  feature  of  the  work  of  this  Society,  it  will 
seek  in  every  possible  way  to  throwT  light  on  the  many  enig- 
mas, not  only  geographical,  but  ethnological,  which  still  per- 
plex the  minds  of  scientists  with  regard  to  these  two  Western 
Continents." 

Every  assistance  in  furtherance  of  these  objects  will  be 
gratefully  received. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DAVID  S.  JORDAN, 

President. 


SECRETARY'S  NOTES 


Although  incorporated  so  recently  as  December,  1891, 
this  society  has  lost  no  time  in  taking  a  prominent  place 
among  the  scientific  organizations  of  the  State.  With  the 
means  provided  by  an  almost  daily  increasing  membership 
amounting  already  to  450,  the  active  work  thus  far  accomplished 
and  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  advancement  of  the  Society, 
will  be  proportionately  augmented.  The  acquisition  and  dis- 
semination of  geographical  knowledge  are  its  permanent 
objects,  and  for  this  purpose  lectures  are  given  either  by 
native  or  foreign  travelers  or  by  qualified  scientists.  Informa- 
tion is  received  from  naval  officers  with  regard  to  points  of 
geographical  interest,  changes  of  currents,  climatic  variations, 
atmospherical  and  other  phenomena,  and  a  record  kept  for 
consultation.  A  library  of  books  of  travel  and  other  kindred 
subjects,  together  with  maps,  is  also  being  rapidly  accumulated, 
and  promises  of  aid  in  this  direction  have  been  given  by  well 
known  capitalists. 

The  following  sixteen  lectures  have  so  far  been  delivered 
before  the  Society,  from  which  a  selection  has  been  made  for 
publication  in  this  Bulletin,  viz  : 
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Jan.     8.    "Somali  Land,  or  the  Eastern  Horn  of  Africa,"  by  J. 

Studdy  Leigh,  F.  R.  G.  8.,  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views. 

Mar.  4.  "  The  Yellowstone  Park,"  by  Professor  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  with  stereopticon  views. 

April  5.  "Holland  and  Belgium,"  by  Edgar  D.  Peixotto,  Esq., 
with  stereopticon  views. 

May  9.  "  Egypt,"  by  Hon.  John  E.  Sundstrom,  with  stereopticon 
views. 

May  24.    "  Arabia,"  by  Colonel  John  O'Byrne. 

June  17.  "  Brazil,"  by  Professor  John  C.  Branner,  with  stereopticon 
views. 

July  29.    "The  Volcanic  Region  of  New  Zealand,"  by  Thomas 

Crawford  Johnston,  Esq.,  with  stereopticon  views. 
Aug.  24.    "A  Neglected  Naturalist — Constantine  S.  Rafinesque,"  by 

Professor  David  Starr  Jordan,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Ph.  D. 
Sept.  14.    "  An  hour  or  so  in  Mexico,"  by  E.  Mc.  D.  Johnstone, 

Esq.,  with  stereopticon  views. 
Sept.  23.    "Our  Navy  and  Coast  Defences,"  by  Capt,  H.  E.  W. 

Campbell,  with  stereopticon  views. 
Oct.    18.    "The  Sunrise  Century,"  (The  Geography  of  the  Future) 

by  Rev.  Horace  M.  Du  Bose,  D.D. 
Nov.    2.    "The  Malay  Archipelago,"  by  Capt.  Henry  C.  Everill, 

with  stereopticon  views. 
Nov.  21.    "  Amongst  the  Samoans,"  by  Thomas  Crawford  Johnston, 

Esq.,  with  stereopticon  views. 
Dec.     5.    "  Terra  Natalis,"  by  Fred  W.  D'Evelyn,  Esq.,  M.  B.  C.  M. 

Edin.,  with  stereopticon  views. 
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Jan.    16.    "The  Geography  of  the  Heavens,''  by  Colonel  John 

O'Byrne,  with  stereopticon  views. 
Feb.     6.    "  Did  a  Chinaman  discover  America?  "    By  Rev.  Fred  J. 

Masters,  D.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Chinese  Missions 
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le  Geography  of  the  Heavens,'' 
O'Byrne,  with  stereopticon  views, 
d  a  Chinaman  discover  America?  " 
Masters,  D.  D.,  Superintendent  of 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Contributors  of  Books  to  the  library  of  the  Geographical  Society 

of  California 

Vols. 

United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  45 

Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  21 

State  Library,  Sacramento   5 

S.  H.  Strite  78 

American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York   7 

Hubert  H.  Bancroft    \        ,   ^0Qn  )  QQ 

N.J.  Stone   j  worth  $390  j  39 

Col.  Geo.  H.  Morrison  17 

Geo.  T.  Cavalli   1 

A.  F.  Gunn   1 

A.  W.  H.  MacEwen   1 

H.  R.  Coleman   6 

G.  C.  McConnell   1 

I.  A.  Hoffman   1 

I.  H.  Dority   1 

Jno.  Philan  14 

C.  Beach   3 

I.  Dewing,  Loomis  I.  Palmer's  Atlas  and  Trouvelot's  Astronomical 

Drawings  (worth  $125)   2 

Miss  Arnold   2 

Hon.  Jeremiah  Lynch   1 

Col.  Savage   1 

Thos.  A.  C.  Dorland   4 

I.  C.  Scott   1 

Dr.  L.  W.  Newell   1 

P.  MacEwen   6 

Mr.  Burgoin   1 

I.  M.  Hutchings   1 

Dorville  Libby   2 

J.  Studdy  Leigh   2 

Robert  D.  Bristol   4 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Campbell   3 

Miss  E.  J.  Hayes   3 

Miss  Grace  Kimball   3 

W.  Emmette  Coleman   3 

M.  J.  Holy      10 

291 

N.  B. — These  are  in  addition  to  the  books  purchased  by  the 
Society. 


Geographical  and  other  Scientific  Institutions  on  this  Society's 
I,ist  of  Exchanges  and  Correspondence 

Alaska 

Alaskan  Society  of  Natural  History  and  Ethnology,  Sitka. 

Argentine  Republic 

Institute  Geografico  Argentine),  Buenos  Aires. 
Sociedad  Geografica  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires. 

Australia 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australia: 

New  South  Wales  Branch,  Sydney. 

Queensland  Branch,  Brisbane. 

Victoria  Branch,  Melbourne. 
Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales,  Sydney. 
Royal  Society  of  Queensland,  Brisbane. 
Royal  Society  of  Victoria,  Melbourne. 

AUSTRIA 

K.  K.  Geographische  Gesellschaft,  Vienna. 
K.  K.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Vienna. 
Akademie  der  Wissenschaften,  Krakau. 
Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften,  Prague. 

Belgium 

Societe  Beige  de  Geographic,  Antwerp. 
Academie  Royale  de  Belgique,  Brussels. 
Societe  Royale  Beige  de  Geographie,  Brussels. 

Brazil 

Institute  Historico  Geographico  e  Ethnographico  do  Brazil,  Rio 
Janeiro. 

Sociedade  de  Geographia,  Rio  Janeiro. 
California 

California  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Francisco. 
California  Historical  Society,  San  Francisco. 
Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  San  Francisco. 
State  Mining  Bureau,  San  Francisco. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
State  Library,  Sacramento. 

Canada 

Geographical  Society,  Quebec. 
Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 

Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 
Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 
Natural  History  Society  of  Morin  College,  Quebec. 
Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa. 

Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Natural  Sciences,  Halifax. 
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Chile 

Der  Deutsche  Wissenschaftliche  Verein,  Santiago. 
China 

China  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Shanghai. 

Colorado 

Colorado  Scientific  Society,  Denver. 

Connecticut 

Library  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven. 

Denmark 

Royal  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences,  Copenhagen. 
Royal  Danish  Geographical  Society,  Copenhagen. 

Egypt 

Societe  Khediviale  de  Geographie,  Cairo. 
England 

Royal  Geographical  Society.  London. 

Royal  Institution,  London. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 

Royal  Society,  London. 

Victoria  Institute,  London. 

Biblical  Archaeological  Society,  London. 

Anthropological  Institute,  London. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Manchester. 

Manchester  Geographical  Society. 

Tyneside  Geographical  Society,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Finland 

La  societe  de  Geographie,  Helsingfors. 
France 

Academie  des  Sciences  et  Belles  Lettres,  Angers. 

Societe  de  Geographie  Commerciale,  Bordeaux. 

Union  Geographique  du  Nord  de  la  France,  Donai. 

Societe  de  Geographie  Commerciale,  Havre. 

Societe  de  Geographie,  Lille. 

Societe  de  Geographie,  Lyons. 

Societe  de  Geographie,  Marseille. 

Societe  Languedocienne  de  Geographie,  Montpellier. 

Societe  de  ( reographie,  Paris. 

Societe  de  Geographie  Commerciale,  Paris. 

Societe  de  Geographie,  Rochefort. 

Societe  de  Geographie,  Rouen. 

Societe  de  Geographie,  Saint  Nazaire. 

Societe  de  Geographie,  Toulouse. 

Societe  de  Geographie,  Tours. 

German y 

<  lesellschaft  fur  Erdkunde,  Berlin. 
Geographische  Gesellschaft,  Bremen. 
Geographische  Gesellschaft,  Carlsruhe. 
Verein  fur  Erdkunde,  Darmstadt. 
Verein  fiir  Erdkunde,  Dresden. 


Secretary's  Notes. 
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Naturforschende  Gesellschaft,  Emden. 

Verein  fiir  Geog:  und  statistik,  Frankfort  a  M. 

K.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenschaften,  Gottingen. 

Geographische  Gesellschaft,  Greifswald. 
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Sonjali  Land,  or  tlje  Eastern  Horn  of  Africa 


By  J.  STUDDY  LEIGH,  Esq.,  F.  R.  (1.  S. 

Lecture  delivered  Sth  January,  IS'.),.' 

In  my  lecture  on  Zanzibar  and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  I 
closed  with  my  arrival  at  Brava,  where  I  took  refuge  after 
being  exposed  for  five  days  in  an  open  boat,  having  vainly 
attempted  to  explore  the  River  Jub  or  Juba, owing  to  the  rocks 
or  rocky  islets  that  concealed  its  mouth,  situated  exactly  on  the 
Equator. 

Although  the  limits  of  Somali  Land  are  but  imperfectly 
defined,  as  may  naturally  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a 
semi-barbarous  country,  that  river  may  be  considered  to  form 
its  western,  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  part  of  Abyssinia  its 
northern,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  its  eastern,  boundaries.  This 
vast  extent  of  territory  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  Spain. 
It  is  thinly  populated  with  independent  tribes  who  are  instinct- 
ively commercial,  and  naturally  pastoral  but  warlike.  The 
Arabs  call  it  the  Bar  Tajam,  or  the  Unknown  Lands,  and, 
strange  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Hurrur  and 
the  coast  towns,  they  have  never  made  any  permanent  settle- 
ments on  it. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  may  state  that  the  small  cluster 
of  the  Dundas  Islands,  close  to  the  coast  somewhat  to  the 
south  of  the  Juba  is  likewise,  but  sparsely,  inhabited  by 
Somali,  by  whom  I  was  very  civilly  received  when  I  landed. 
Here  I  observed  a  very  peculiar  mode  of  catching  turtle, 
which  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in  any  book  of  travels.  The 
turtle  fisher  has  with  him  in  his  dugout  a  large  earthen  jar, 
containing  a  number  of  sucking  fish  (remora)  of  considerable 
size, — that  is,  mostly  upwards  of  twelve  inches  in  length. 
These  fish,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  sailed  in  trop- 
ical waters,  have  the  power  of  exhausting  the  air  in  an  appa- 
ratus forming  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  will  sometimes 
allow  themselves  to  be  torn  to  pieces  before  they  loosen  their 
hold  on  the  objects  to  which  they  are  attached.  Nearly  all 
sharks  caught  are  found  to  have  several  of  these  remora} 
adhering  to  their  rough  skins,  and  they  doubtless  join  the 
pilot-fish  in  swallowing  the  morsels  detached  from  their  hosts' 
food.  Well,  the  fisher  fastens  a  thin  cord  below  the  head  and 
above  the  tail  of  the  remora,  and  when  he  sees  a  turtle  asleep 
in  the  water  lets  him  slip  into  it,  and  the  fish,  anxious  to  find 
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a  resting  place,  attaches  himself  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tur- 
tle's shell,  and  the  pair  are  drawn  up  to  the  canoe  together 
although,  of  course,  this  at  times  requires  some  delicate 
handling.  I  gave  a  dollar  for  a  turtle  I  saw  caught  in  this 
manner. 

Not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juba  are  the  ruins  of  the 
town  of  Melinda,  where  Vasco  Da  Gania  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  inhabitants,  whom  he  called  Moors,  but  who 
were  really  Arabs,  akin  to  those  that  have  played  such  a 
prominent  part  in  Africa  for  so  many  centuries. 

Of  the  same  race  I  found  the  population  of  Brava,  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  Somali,  and  the  houses  were  identical 
with  those  farther  south,  as  well  as  with  those  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia  itself, — that  is,  built  of  stone  with  flat  roofs  and 
mostly  of  one  story. 

The  people  of  that  town  were  very  courteous,  giving  me 
comfortable  quarters;  and  Darer,  a  fine  looking  Arab  who 
appeared  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs,  with  several  others, 
accompanied  me  on  an  expedition  to  the  Webbe  Shebeyli,  or 
Leopard's  River,  distant  some  twenty  miles,  the  course  of 
which  is  from  the  northwest  for  about  four  hundred  miles,  and 
then  parallel  with  the  coast  for  between  one  hundred  and  two 
hundred  miles  more,  till  it  loses  itself  in  a  shallow  lake  or 
mar&h  near  the  Equator,  its  waters  doubtless  reaching  the 
ocean  through  a  subterranean  channel.  That  swamp  is  called 
by  the  Somali  "  dobey,"  or  "  muddy  place."  No  European  had 
visited  it  but,  two  years  subsequently,  and  before  I  returned 
to  England,  Lieutenant  Christopher  of  the  Indian  Navy  found 
his  way  there,  and  christened  it  Haines'  River,  after  the 
British  resident  at  Aden.  By  that  name  it  is  known  on  most 
maps  of  Africa. 

Nothing  of  special  interest  is  to  be  said  of  this  river,  but 
that  its  banks  to  the  north  are  shaded  by  magnificent  trees, 
that  its  course  is  sluggish,  and  it  abounds  in  crocodiles  and 
hippopotami,  whose  bellow  was  heard  frequently  during  the 
night  passed  near  its  banks.  But  that  and  other  nights  were 
by  no  means  pleasantly  spent.  The  couch  consisted  simply 
of  a  hide  stretched  on  a  frame,  and  the  pillow  of  a  curved 
and  carved  piece  of  wood  with  a  stem  and  base  in  the  hollow 
of  which  the  neck  rested,  tending,  I  should  think,  to  bring  on, 
in  some  subjects,  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  This  was  a  sample  of 
many  nights  following,  in  an  expedition  of  much  greater 
length.  The  navigation  of  the  river  is  simply  by  means  of 
rafts,  but  dangerous  on  account  of  the  crocodiles,  which 
immediately  devour  anyone  so  unlucky  as  to  slip  or  be  swept 
off  by  their  powerful  tails. 

The  land  was  of  a  park-like  character,  the  trees  generally 
of  the  mimosa  family,  the  delicious  perfume  from  whose  blos- 
soms filled  the  air,  and  the  animal  life  was  principally  con- 
fined to  the  cattle  and  sheep  belonging  to    the  scattered 
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inhabitants,  although  there  were  some  monkeys,  and  the 
howls  of  the  hyenas  and  jackals  and  the  distant  roar  of  the 
lion  were  heard  at  intervals  during  the  darkness. 

Although  I  have  not  met  with  much  humor  among  the 
Arabs,  I  here  experienced  an  instance  of  practical  joking  on 
the  part  of  my  companion,  Darer,  which  was  by  no  means 
agreeable.  He  urged  me  to  take  a  bite  of  a  root,  of  which 
he  assured  me  the  taste  was  delicious.  On  doing  so  my 
mouth  became  suddenly  inflamed,  and  several  days  elapsed 
before  the  feeling  of  intense  heat  was  reduced. 

I  may  here  state  what  is  not  generally  known  about  the 
Arabs.  Who  has  not  read  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments, and  possibly  imagined  that  they  must  have  been 
written  by  an  author  far  removed  from  that  country  ?  Well, 
when  I  was  becoming  convalescent  from  the  effects  of  a  fever 
in  the  French  island  of  St.  Mary's,  close  to  Madagascar,  my 
Arab  interpreter,  who  spoke  English,  regaled  me  with  stories 
of  a  precisely  similar  character,  about  fairies,  magicians, 
genii,  etc  ,  thus  in  a  great  measure  confirming  the  fact  that 
that  work  was  really  produced  in  Arabia. 

Proceeding  north  from  Brava,  we  came  to  two  other  similar 
towns,  Marka  and  Magadoxo,  or  Madisha,  the  reputation  of 
which,  however,  as  regards  the  reception  of  strangersis  by  no 
means  so  favorable  as  that  of  Brava,  owing  probably  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Somali  blood.  No  European  is  known  to  have 
entered  Somali  Land  from  Madisha.  This  town  is  generally 
talked  of  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  as  Haraar.  Caravans, 
chiefly  of  donkeys  laden  with  ghee  and  ostrich  feathers,  go 
down  there,  accompanied  by  cattle  and  sheep,  which  are  sold 
on  the  coast. 

Before  rounding  Cape  Guardafui  we  visited  Socotra,  an 
island  lying  130  miles  north-northeast  of  it,  landing  on  its 
north  side,  which  was  the  lee  side  during  the  southwest  mon- 
soon. Its  length  is  about  seventy-five  miles,  its  width  twenty- 
five  miles,  and  population  about  three  thousand,  among  which 
are  two  peculiar  tribes,  one  said  to  be  descended  from  Jews, 
the  other  from  Portuguese.  The  remainder  are  Arabs,  with 
a  few  Somali.  Those  I  saw  were  of  very  primitive  appear- 
ance, but  cordial  in  their  reception.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
until  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  inhabitants  were 
Christians.  They  have  camels,  cattle,  sheep,  asses,  and  goats, 
and  live  in  patriarchal  style,  which  was  not  interfered  with, 
when  a  few  years  since  the  island  was  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  Government.  They  grow  excellent 
dates  and  cotton,  and  their  aloes  and  dragons'  blood  are  the 
finest  in  the  world.  These  and  a  few  other  articles  are 
exported  in  dhows,  which  cross  over  from  India  with  simple 
goods  in  exchange. 

Entering  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  we  found  several  towns  on  its 
southern  shore,  all  of  the  same  character  as  those  described, 
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but  with  the  addition  to  the  population  of  a  number  of  ban- 
yan or  Indian  merchants,  whose  ancestors  settled  there  in 
long-gone  times.  When  we  were  anchored  before  one  of  these 
places,  a  curious  phenomenon  presented  itself.  We  actually 
seemed  to  be  floating  on  fish, — scarcely  six  square  inches  of 
water  was  anywhere  visible.  They  were  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
tunny  of  six  or  eight  feet  to  specimens  of  but  a  few  inches, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them,  rolling,  or  I  may  say,  wallowing, 
were  four  black  finback  whales,  a  species  of  comparatively 
small  size,  and  yielding  less  oil  than  the  other  varieties.  We 
harpooned  a  quantity  of  fish  for  future  use,  salted  down,  and 
then  they  all  suddenly  disappeared,  which  the  natives  told  us 
they  invariably  did  in  three  days. 

Another  morning  I  was  awakened  by  a  continuous  noise  as 
of  thunder,  and  hastening  on  deck,  found  that  it  proceeded 
from,  without  exaggeration,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cor- 
morants, or  divers,  flying  up  the  Gulf,  probably  in  order  to 
continue  feeding  on  the  fish  which  had  abandoned  our  vicin- 
ity. The  quantities  such  a  flight  would  consume  would 
naturally  be  enormous,  and  one  would  think  almost  extermin- 
atory. 

An  episode  of  sea  life,  but  rather  an  unusual  one  in  its 
circumstances,  occurred  as  we  approached  Zeila.  Although 
there  was  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  water,  we  struck  on  a  coral 
reef,  then  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  and  were  left  high  and 
dry  by  the  ebbing  tide.  I  landed  on  the  rock,  and  picked  up 
quite  a  collection  of  the  most  beautiful  shells  (living)  to  be 
found  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  they  most  abound, — 
double  and  single  harps,  (the  former  worth  in  England,  at 
that  time,  thirty  pounds  a  pair,)  spiders,  olives,  cones,  cowries 
of  the  rarer  kinds,  Venus's  combs,  several  descriptions  of 
murex,  "  marlinspikes,"  as  sailors  call  them,  Venuses,  etc. 
About  a  dozen  Arab  dhows  anchored  around  us,  hoping,  no 
doubt,  that  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  plundering 
and  perhaps  murdering  us,  but  as  we  had  six  guns  loaded 
with  grape  shot,  we  held  them  in  terrorem  until  the  tide  rose, 
and  we  were  enabled  to  tow  the  vessel  off  the  reef  with  our 
boats.  I  went  on  board  one  of  them,  and  found  it  to  be  laden 
with  hammerheaded  sharks,  familiar  to  readers  of  natural 
history.  Some  of  them  were  twenty-one  feet  in  length,  and 
the  Arabs  informed  me  that  their  flesh  was  intended  to  be  cut 
into  cubes,  and  dried  as  food  for  the  slaves  in  Arabia. 

After  being  present  at  the  capture  of  Aden  from  the  Arabs, 
of  which  I  may  probably  write  in  the  future,  we  crossed  to 
the  port  of  Berbera,  on  the  Somali  coast.  Before  referring 
further  to  that  place,  however,  I  should  mention  the  small 
island  of  Perim,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  history 
of  its  occupation  by  the  British  is  interesting.  A  French 
man-of-war,  with  an  admiral  on  board,  arrived  at  Aden,  and 
at  dinner  told  the  resident  (or  governor)  that  he  had  come  to 
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take  possession  of  Perim,  which  would  have  given  the  French 
command  of  the  entrance  to  that  sea.  Seeing  how  detrimen- 
tal this  was  to  British  interests,  the  resident  wrote  on  a  scrap 
of  paper,  while  at  table,  instructions  to  the  captain  of  an 
English  frigate,  then  in  the  hay,  to  proceed  to  the  island  at 
once.  Without  delaying  a  moment,  the  captain  slipped  his 
cable,  and  reached  Perim  in  good  time,  so  that  when  the 
French  admiral  arrived  there,  he  found  the  British  flag 
already  hoisted.    This  is  what  you  may  call  smart. 

In  those  days  Berbera  was  only  inhabited  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  i.  e.,  the  period  of  the  southwest  monsoon,  which 
lasts  from  October  till  April,  when  dhows  that  have  arrived 
from  India,  the  Persian  (iulf,  Arabia,  and  the  Bed  Sea,  towards 
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the  end  of  the  opposite  northeast  monsoon,  make  up  their 
cargoes  for  the  return  voyage. 

I  had  no  idea  that  in  1825  an  English  brig  was  seized  and 
plundered  at  Berbera,  and  most  of  the  crew  murdered  ;  but 
hearing  that  it  was  dangerous  to  land  without  being  placed 
under  the  protection  of  some  powerful  chief,  I  had  provided 
myself  with  the  name  of  Yusuf,  given  by  some  Arab  friends, 
so  that  when  a  number  of  young  men  swam  off  and  boarded 
us,  that  name  was  given,  and  every  one  on  board  had  likewise 
his  friend,  with  whom  to  interchange  presents  and  good  feel- 
ing, (roing  on  shore,  then,  I  found  Yusuf  and  his  brother 
Khalid,  with  companions,  ready  to  greet  me  and  mine  in  the 
usual  English  fashion. 

Then,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  their  countrymen, 
who  assembled  in  crowds  to  see  the  first  European  that  had 
visited  them  within  their  recollection,  we  were  each  placed 
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between  two  chiefs,  the  one  marching  before  and  the  other 
behind,  and  paraded  through  the  encampment.  Our  escorts, 
(mine  were  Yusuf  and  Khalid,  each  of  almost  gigantic  stature) 
brandished  hippotamus  hide  whips,  to  prevent  too  close  an 
approach  to  us. 

The  encampment  consisted  of  a  number  of  zareebas,  or 
enclosures  made  of  thorny  branches,  each  occupied  by  a  sep- 
arate tribe.  One,  however,  was  devoted  to  the  assemblage  of 
the  chiefs,  who  deliberated  on  questions  of  general  interest, 
and  decided,  or  attempted  to  decide,  the  constantly  recurring 
disputes.  But  not  only  disputes  :  fighting  in  earnest  was  not 
of  unfrequent  occurrence,  even  during  our  short  stay,  and 
many  were  the  wounds,  sometimes  mortal,  inflicted  by  their 
short  swords,  which  resembled  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
the  stab  being  generally  given  to  a  fleeing  enemy  by  a  blow 
over  the  right  shoulder  to  the  left  breast.  Occasionally  they 
fought  with  spears  as  well.  They  have,  however,  tribal  laws 
against  homicide,  and  when  it  is  committed  heavy  fines  of 
camels  are  imposed  on  either  the  criminal  or  the  tribe  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  Somali  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
will  bear  and  live  through  much  more  serious  wounds  than 
it  takes  to  kill  a  European.  This  is  owing  to  the  absence  of 
hereditary  taint,  and  their  healthy  mode  of  life. 

They  are,  taken  altogether,  a  very  interesting  people.  They 
are  generally  of  magnificent  physique,  although  their  lower 
limbs  are  seldom  well  developed,  and  their  shins  curved  some- 
what outward.  The  coast  tribes  near  the  Equator  are  indeed 
described  by  Wharton  as  the  handsomest  race  of  men  and 
women  he  had  ever  seen,  and  this  is  borne  out  by  my  own 
observation  when  atBrava  and  on  my  way  to  the  river.  Their 
complexion  often  approaches  a  dense  black.  At  the  same  time 
their  features  are  totally  distinct  from  those  of  the  negro,  the 
nose  being,  I  may  say,  classical,  and  the  lips  seldom  protrud- 
ing. Their  hair,  however,  is  occasionally  kinky  and  even 
woolly,  but  often  it  is  long  enough  to  be  plaited  in  tresses, 
hanging  down  to  the  shoulders.  Speaking  of  their  hair, 
fashion  reigns  among  them  as  much  as  in  civilized  countries, 
and  this  displays  itself  in  a  predilection  for  a  deep  red  hue,  to 
obtain  which  tinge  they  saturate  their  locks  with  a  solution  of 
lime,  so  that  various  shades  are  seen,  ranging  from  a  milk 
white  to  the  desired  color  ;  and  the  contrast  with  their  dark 
skins,  when  the  lime  is  first  applied, is  ludicrous  in  the  extreme; 
you  seem  to  have  before  you  so  many  black  lawyers  with 
intensely  wdiite  wigs. 

The  dress  of  the  more  civilized  among  them  consists  of  a 
white  cotton  garment,  confined  at  the  wraist,  but  in  the  interior 
many  wear  simply  a  sort  of  kilt  of  the  same  material.  The 
women  are  sometimes  clothed  in  a  single  garment  of  soft 
deerskin,  leaving  the  arms  bare,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of 
the  legs  ;  and  in  fact  many  of  both  sexes  adorn  themselves 
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with  necklaces  of  large  beads,  and  some  with  glass  bangles 
and  armlets. 

According  to  Sir  Richard  Burton's  account,  the  Somali 
"  have  all  the  levity  and  instability  of  the  negroes,  are  light- 
minded  as  the  Abyssinians,  constant  in  nothing  but  incon- 
stancy, soft,  merry,  affectionate  souls,  passing  without  apparent 
transition  stages  into  a  state  of  fury,  in  which  they  are  capa- 
ble of  the  most  terrible  atrocities."  According  to  another 
author,  they  are  "mainly  Mahometans  of  somewhat  fanatical 
type  ;  lierce,  lawless  people,  impatientof  control,  and  yielding 
a  reluctant  obedience  even  to  their  own  rulers, — some  of  the 
most  powerful  of  whom  affect  the  title  of  Sultan."  There  is 
one  set-off  to  this  by  no  means  attractive  character,  in  the 
fact  that  a  Somali  seems  to  set  great  value  on  the  sanctity  of 
an  oath,  judging  by  the  penalty  he  invokes  on  his  head  in  the 
event  of  his  failing  to  fulfill  a  contract  or  breaking  a  solemn 
engagement, — viz.,  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife  (they  are 
monogamists).  I  did  not  ascertain  whether  the  same  penalty 
attaches  itself  to  a  wife's  failing  to  fulfill  her  engagement  or 
not,  thus  making  the  husband  the  sufferer  ;  but  if  this  be  the 
case,  it  is  probable  that  even  among  the  Somali,  as  well  as  in 
more  civilized  peoples,  if  a  similar  custom  existed,  not  a  few 
would  be  found  that  would  wilfully  break  their  oaths  in  order 
that  the  punishment  might  be  legally  incurred.  Mr.  James's 
remark  on  this  oath  is  that  there  is  not  much  security  in  it, 
as  the  party  might  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  bargain,  but  that 
still  it  is  the  oath  more  respected  than  all  others,  and  there- 
fore the  least  likely  to  be  broken. 

The  constant  arrival  of  caravans,  both  from  Hurrur  (of 
which  I  shall  speak  hereafter)  and  from  the  south,  were  very 
interesting.  Long  strings  of  camels,  belonging  generally  to 
one  tribe,  stalked  solemnly  into  a  vacant  space  in  the  encamp- 
ment, and  squatted  down,  when  the  women  were  immediately 
engaged  in  unpacking  their  household  goods,  consisting  of 
barked  and  curved  branches,  which  with  hides  or  mats  for 
roofing  were  the  materials  for  erecting  their  huts.  These, 
with  other  hides  and  skins  for  couches,  wooden  pillows,  earth- 
enware jars,  and  cooking  utensils  formed  the  whole  of  their 
domestic  gear.  This  duty  performed,  the  next  step  was  to 
surround  their  extemporized  dwellings  with  thick  hedges  of 
thorny  branches,  as  a  protection  not  only  against  possible 
human  enemies  but  wild  beasts  ;  for  hyenas  and  jackals  were 
numerous,  and  occasionally  even  a  lion  would  prowl  into  the 
encampment  to  prey  on  anything  living  or  dead  that  came 
within  his  reach.  It  was  certainly  very  unpleasant  about 
dusk  to  meet  with  a  hyena  almost  brushing  your  legs,  which 
happened  to  me  several  times. 

The  camels  (and  donkeys)  were  otherwise  laden  with  a 
variety  of  articles  for  export,  the  principal  purchasers  being 
Arabs  from  Arabia  or  Zanzibar,  and  banyan  or  Indian  mer- 
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chants.  They  consisted  first  and  foremost  of  coffee  of  exact- 
ly the  same  size  as  the  Mocha  bean,  by  which  name  it  is 
known  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  believed  to  come  from 
Arabia  ;  hides  and  skins  ;  some  ivory  ;  ostrich  feathers  ;  gums, 
especially  olibanum,  or  frankincense,  so  largely  used  in  Cath- 
olic churches,  which  is  gathered  from  the  acacia  hushes  in 
the  form  of  a  pear-shaped  drop  ;  myrrh  ;  tragacanth,  which 
is  fashioned  like  small  flakes  ;  and  gum  Arabic;  besides  another 
valuable  product, — viz.,  ghee,  in  large  jars.  This  is  a  kind  of 
clarified  butter,  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  which  is  largely  used 
in  India  for  cooking  and  other  purposes,  and  is  highly  esteemed 
as  medicinal,  both  taken  internally  and  used  outwardly  for 
wounds,  ulcers,  etc. 

A  very  different  description  of  goods  and  chattels,  however, 
I  saw  arrive  in  one  caravan,  viz.,  about  a  hundred  Abyssinian 
girls,  seated  in  pairs  on  a  wooden  frame  or  cradle  placed  across 
the  back  of  a  camel,  one  on  each  side.  They  were  owned  by 
Arabs,  and  brought  down  for  sale  to  the  numerous  Mahomet- 
ans from  India  and  elsewhere  that  congregated  at  Berbera 
between  the  two  monsoons.  (I  imagine  that  this  traffic  must 
now  have  come  to  an  end,  as  Berbera  belongs  to  England, 
Egypt  having  transferred  it  to  her  after  possessing  it  for  a  few- 
years,  i.  e.,  from  1874.) 

I  paid  a  visit  afterwards  to  these  poor  girls,  who  seemed 
cheerful  and  happy.  They  were  each  lying  or  sitting  by  her- 
self on  a  mat  in  a  long  wooden  shed  erected  by  their  masters. 
Each  was  decently  draped  in  cotton  garments,  and  mostly  bad 
a  long  arrow-shaped  pin  of  wood  or  metal  passed  through  her 
mop  of  fuzzy  hair.  Complexion  light  brown,  and  figure  gen- 
erally more  inclined  to  embonpoint  than  slender.  Their  prices 
ranged  from  $25  to  $150.  Two  of  them,  having  doubtless 
heard  of  the  much  greater  freedom  enjoyed  by  European 
wives,  most  earnestly  begged  me,  principally  by  signs,  to  pur- 
chase them,  but  not  being  a  Mahometan  I  was  compelled, 
whether  reluctantly  or  otherwise  I  will  not  say,  to  decline  the 
tempting  offer  with  the  most  delicate  manner  I  could  assume. 
I  will  not  dwell  on  the  intense  disappointment  depicted  upon 
the  poor  creatures'  faces. 

I  heard  a  great  deal  during  our  stay  of  the  city  of  Ilurrur, 
or  Harar,  and  not  only  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reach- 
ing it,  but  also  the  danger  awaiting  a  European  traveler.  But 
I  was  confident  of  the  good  faith,  power,  and  influence,  of  my 
friend,  Chief  Yusuf,  and  his  tribe  (whose  name  I  forget,)  to 
the  wounds  of  a  number  of  whom  I  had  attended  after  a 
fight,  besides  relief  otherwise  administered,  and  I  thought  I 
could  safely  entrust  myself  to  the  safe  keeping  of  himself  and 
brother,  as  an  escort  to  and  from  that  place, — but  not  in  Euro- 
pean guise.  I  therefore  made  a  hasty  arrangement  with  them, 
engaging  to  hand  them  a  preliminary  present  of  cloth  and 
beads,  which  I  could  procure  from  the  traders  then  at  Ber- 
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bera,  and  on  my  return  in  safety  to  pay  them  a  much  larger 
amount,  which  should  in  the  meantime  be  deposited  in  secure 
hands.  I  had  fortunately  with  me  a  renegade  Portuguese 
Mahometan  from  Goa  in  India,  who  was  tolerably  acquainted 
with  the  Somali  tongue,  and  w  hose  language  1  could  speak 
myself.  I  resolved  he  should  accompany  me.  This  he  agreed 
to  do,  the  risk  to  him  being  but  slight,  as  Arabs  were  con- 
stantly passing  to  and  fro.  So  1  disguised  myself  as  well  as  I 
could  as  a  Mahometan  from  India,  and  being  already  much 
sunburnt,  passed  muster  very  well  with  a  little  additional  pig- 
ment, by  blackening  my  eyebrows  and  adopting  other  pre- 
cautions, including,  of  course,  the  wearing  of  a  turban. 


SOMALI  WARRIOR 

As  to  language,  I  could  speak  some  Ilindoostanee  as  well  as 
Arabic,  and  could  even  read  as  much  of  the  Koran  as  would 
satisfy  any  inquisitive  Mussulman,  combined  with  the  lessons 
that  my  friend  Abdallah  would  give  me  en  route,  and  I  had 
already  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  at  Zanzibar  of 
Mahometan  ceremonies,  including  the  one  special  point  of 
their  prayer  attitudes.  For  provisions  I  had,  of  course,  to 
trust  to  my  Somali  friends,  as  those  were  not  the  days  of 
canned  meats.  Having  dispatched  my  craft  to  Aden,  we 
started,  after  the  above  described  oath  had  been  taken  by  the 
two  brothers,  which  self-interest  would  induce  them  to  keep, 
let  alone  the  awful  penalty  attached  to  its  being  broken.  As 
to  the  rest  of  the  tribe  and  other  persons  at  Berbera,  the 
belief  naturally  was  that  I  had  taken  my  departure. 

The  caravan  consisted  of  about  sixty  camels  laden  with  the 
goods  which  had  been  received  in  exchange  for  the  products 
brought  down,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  that  was  devoted 
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to  the  transport  of  Abdullah  and  myself,  seated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Abyssinian  odalisques,  and  three  others  which 
bore  the  goods  1  had  purchased  ostensibly  for  barter,  and  to 
account  for  my  visit  to  Hurrur. 

It  is  said  that  Somali  camels  can  travel  for  no  less  than 
thirteen  days  without  water,  being  superior  in  this  respect  to 
all  others.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  there  is  no  mention 
in  history  of  any  wild  camels,  so  we  may  conclude  that  the 
camel  is,  if  not  the  oldest,  at  least  as  old,  as  any  of  the  domes- 
ticated animals.  Its  fossil  remains  seem  to  be  coeval  with 
those  of  the  most  ancient  quadrupeds,  whether  extinct  or 
still  represented. 

As  food  for  the  party,  of  whom  there  were  from  seventy  to 
eighty  men  and  women,  all  told,  there  were  a  few  fat  slaughter 
camels,  with  some  goats  and  fat-tailed  sheep,  which  were 
driven  in  a  flock.  The  flesh  of  the  camels  the  Somalis  con- 
sider the  most  delicious  in  the  world,  but  it  is  not  quite  suited 
to  a  European's,  at  any  rate  to  an  Englishman's,  taste,  although 
that  of  the  young  ones  is  not  unpalatable.  The  mutton  of 
the  sheep  is  excellent,  and  the  fat  taken  from  beneath  the  tail 
is  not  a  bad  substitute  for  butter,  as  I  found  when  traveling 
amongst  the  Boers  in  some  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
where  butter  is  scarcely  ever  seen.  The  price  of  one  of  these 
sheep  at  Berbera  at  that  time  was  half  a  dollar. 

Our  first  three  days'  journey  lay  partly  over  rocky  ground, 
cut  up  by  ravines,  sometimes  deep,  then  over  a  level  plain, 
with  tufts  of  closely  cropped  and  very  coarse  grass,  scraggy 
mimosas,  live  and  dead,  with  few  large  enough  to  afford  sub- 
stantial shade.  Nevertheless,  the  sheep  we  saw,  under  the 
care  of  small  bodies  of  shepherds,  seemed  to  thrive  on  the 
scanty  herbage.  The  thorns  of  the  mimosa  were  like  fish 
hooks,  such  as  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  call  "  Wagt  en  beete  " 
(Wait-a-bit).  Besides  the  sheep  there  were  but  scanty  signs 
of  animal  life  ;  a  few  antelopes,  a  species  of  ground  squirrel 
resembling  the  chipmunk,  but  smaller,  and  now  and  then, 
where  the  soil  was  sandy,  the  footprints  of  a  lion.  But  we 
soon  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  rugged  mountains,  clothed 
with  mimosa  in  leaf  and  flower,  and  in  all  directions  one  of 
the  aloes  family  uplifted  its  branches  like  great  candelabra. 
The  effect  of  the  whole  scene  was  wild  and  grand,  as  these 
mountains  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  five  thousand  feet. 
We  proceeded  diagonally  along  their  slopes,  and  were  at  times 
greeted  by  troops  of  dog-faced  baboons,  which  kept  up  a 
constant  barking  on  the  rocks  where  they  skirted  the  road  ; 
and  at  night  were  disturbed  occasionally  by  the  roar  of  lions, 
for  protection  against  which  large  fires  were  kept  blazing.  As 
for  arms,  the  Somali  had  only  their  javelins,  with  a  short 
sword,  resembling  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  in  the 
left  hand  a  round  rhinoceros  hide  shield,  about  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  with  raised  concentric  rings  and  a  boss  in 
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the  middle.  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  my  Colt's  repeating 
rifle  on  board,  in  order  that  it  might  not  excite  suspicion,  and 
content  myself  and  Abdallah  with  ordinary  smooth  bore  mus- 
kets, such  as  were  then  used  in  the  Indian  army.  With  these 
we  managed  to  add  to  our  larder  now  and  then  by  shooting  an 
antelope,  of  which  there  were  several  varieties  :  two  very  large, 
the  oryx  and  the  Avtilocaprus  Walleri,  and  another  of  a  dun 
color  with  an  elongated  and  stupid  face,  differing  in  many 
respects  from  its  congeners.  The  Somali,  being  Mahometans, 
would  not  eat  anything  shot  unless  the  throat  was  cut  while 
the  animal  was  still  alive  ;  and  then  there  are  several  kinds  of 
antelope  which  superstitious  custom  forbids  their  using  as 
food,  because  their  grandfathers  so  abstained  before  them. 
The  most  delicate  dish,  however,  was  the  vulturine  guinea 
fowl,  so  called  from  the  long  but  sparse  feathers  adorning  the 
neck,  and  the  bare  head  which  gives  it  some  resemblance  to 
the  vulture.  There  were  also  partridges,  which  there  roost 
in  trees. 

The  women  were  of  course  the  cooks,  and  not  so  inexperi- 
enced as  one  might  suppose.  They  also  loaded  and  unloaded 
the  camels,  and  set  up  the  mat  huts  for  the  night.  (Fortun- 
ately, I  had  brought  for  my  companion  and  myself  Indian 
mattresses,  pillows,  and  rugs,foraswe  increased  our  elevation, 
cold  made  itself  sensibly  felt.)  The  men  think  it  derogatory 
to  do  housework  of  any  description. 

We  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  water,  for  wells  were 
numerous,  and  hauling  it  up  was  always  accompanied  by  a 
grotesque  mixture  of  dance  and  gesture,  possibly  a  remnant 
of  the  wTorship  of  aquatic  deities  Water  is  generally  met 
with  by  digging  throughout  Somali  Land.  The  vessels  used 
for  drinking  are  generally  bottle-shaped  gourds. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  arrived  at  a  village  encampment  of 
Somali,  and  had  to  pay  a  small  tribute,  consisting  of  tobes  or 
dresses  (which  are  sometimes  of  silk),  and  I  had,  of  course, 
to  contribute  my  share  out  of  the  goods  I  had  brought.  As 
we  advanced,  more  villages  were  met  with,  but  generally  at 
considerable  distances  apart,  and  at  each  further  tribute  was 
exacted  which  gave  rise  to  an  immense  deal  of  gesticulation 
and  haggling,  but  happily  did  not  lead  to  any  fighting,  which 
was  the  principal  danger  to  be  apprehended  en  route.  The 
signs  of  cultivation  also  increased,  consisting  principally  of 
the  grain  called  dhurra,  a  species  of  millet. 

Whilst  passing  to  the  south  of  the  Danakil  or  Dankali 
country,  we  were  compelled  to  keep  up  a  constant  watch  at 
night,  for  this  semi-Somali-Galla  tribe  are,  like  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo,  not  exactly  head  hunters,  but  murderers  for  the  sake 
of  murdering,  and  boasting  of  the  numbers  they  have  slain. 
Travelers  in  Abyssinia  have  discovered  them  creeping  under 
the  folds  of  their  tents,  with  this  fell  purpose  in  view. 
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Time  passed  quickly, the  objects  of  interest  being  numerous 
including  now  and  then  bands  of  wild  asses  on  the  plains 
belows  us  which  we  found  it  almost  impossible  to  approach. 
We  derived  great  amusement  from  watching  our  escort,  dur- 
ing their  frequent  social  gatherings.  The  Somali  are  great 
talkers  and  seem  to  find  endless  subjects  on  which  to  indulge 
this  propensity.  This  is  always  accompanied  by  animated 
gestures,  sometimes  laughter,  and  occasionally  Abdallah  man- 
aged to  gather  the  meaning  of  the  discussion,  which  at  times 
turned  on  religious  topics.  On  these  their  ideas  seemed  to 
me  somewhat  hazy,  particularly  as  regards  the  nature  of  the 
Deity  ;  for  we  were  told  that  an  old  woman  suffering  from  the 
toothache  could  only  give  vent  to  her  feelings  in  the  following 
adjuration  :  "  0,  Allah,  may  thy  teeth  ache  like  mine  !  0, 
Allah,  may  thy  gums  ache  like  mine  !  "  Burton  states  that 
the  Somali  have  been  known  to  ask  where  Allah  can  be  found 
as  some  would  like  to  catch  and  spear  him  on  the  spot,  for 
having  laid  waste  their  homes  and  killed  their  wives  and 
cattle.  Our  escort  also  frequently  sang  in  chorus,  and  their 
voices  were  not  unmusical. 

As  our  journey  drew  to  an  end,  our  companions  showed 
some  little  uneasiness,  which  we  discovered  arose  from  our 
approach  to  the  Galla  encampment,  then  permanently  estab- 
lished on  the  caravan  route,  to  exact  contributions  from 
traders  entering  Hurrur.  They  were  a  fine  body  of  men 
armed  with  spears  alone,  with  features  rather  pleasing  than 
otherwise,  and  greeted  us  in  a  friendly  manner,  although 
their  temper  is  said  to  be  somewhat  uncertain  at  times.  The 
main  business  of  the  day  was  promptly  entered  into,  and  a 
number  of  packages  opened  for  their  inspection,  from  which 
they  made  their  selection,  resulting,  in  our  case,  in  my  having 
to  submit  to  the  loss  of  half  of  one  of  my  three  camel  loads. 

So  much  blackmail  is  levied  on  caravans  traveling  between 
the  coast  and  Hurrur,  as  well  as  to  the  inland  tribes  to  the 
south,  that  trade  is  sometimes  seriously  interfered  with  ;  and 
then  there  is  the  final  plundering  by  the  Ayal  Achmet  tribe, 
who  act  as  brokers  at  Berbera,  whose  extortions  ought  to  be 
suppressed  by  the  English  authorities. 

So  far  all  had  gone  well  ;  no  suspicion  seemed  to  have  been 
aroused  that  I  was  anything  but  what  I  represented  myself  to 
be ;  but  as  we  drew  near  to  Hurrur,  one  of  the  most  fanatical 
Mahometan  cities  in  the  world,  I  began  to  feel  somewhat 
apprehensive  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  our  reception.  At 
length,  on  the  fifteenth  day,  we  did  arrive  however,  and  were 
detained  for  some  time  at  the  gate  whilst  the  amount  of 
tribute  or  customs  dues  was  being  settled.  Then  quitting  our 
Somali  escort,  with  many  demonstrations  of  friendship,  we 
were  led  by  several  Arabs,  a  crowd  of  whom  had  gathered,  to 
a  house  of  precisely  the  same  description  as  those  at  Brava, 
and  were  welcomed  by  two  venerable  men  with  the  usual 
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response  of  "  Aleikoum  Salaam  "  to  our  salutation  of  "Salaam 
Aleikoum,"  meaning  "  Health  be  with  you,"  "  lie  with  you 
health."  Food,  consisting  of  pillau  (rice,  meat  or  fowls, 
boiled  together  with  dates),  kebabs  (small  cubes  of  meat 
toasted  on  wooden  skewers),  and  ending  with  black  coffee, 
was  immediately  placed  before  us,  and  our  hosts  politely 
refrained  from  asking  any  questions  until  our  repast  was  fin- 
ished, when  the  usual  inquiries  followed  :  what  was  the  news 
at  Berbera  ?  what  in  India  ? — where  our  two  entertainers  had 
been  (at  Bombay),  so  that  I  began  to  feel  quite  at  home.  A 
visit  to  the  Vami  or  Mahometan  cathedral  followed,  with  the 
necessary  prostration  and  prayers  on  a  carpet, — brought  with 
me  expressly, — and  I  took  special  care  during  my  fortnight's 
stay  to  comply  religiously  with  all  the  ceremonies  enjoined 
by  the  Mahometan  faith,  Abdallah  always  keeping  me  up  to 
the  mark.  Fortunately  one  room  was  assigned  to  him  and 
myself,  so  that  there  were  no  prying  eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  few  inches  of  skin  contrasting  the  complexion  ; 
and  as  to  conversation,  I  got  on  very  well  with  our  entertain- 
ers, who  had  picked  up  some  Hindoostanee  when  in  India, 
supplemented  with  my  small  stock  of  Arabic,  and  Abdallah 's 
Somali.  They  naturally  introduced  us  to  a  number  of  Arabs, 
by  whom  we  were  occasionally  feasted  at  their  houses,  with 
the  never-failing  hospitality  of  their  race,  but  luckily  I  was 
not  subjected  to  the  same  trial  I  had  to  undergo  at  Zanzibar. 
There  the  Arab  meal  was  a  curried  fowl  and  rice  in  a  large 
bowl,  around  which  five  of  the  guests  sat,  two  seizing  the  legs 
and  two  the  wings  of  the  fowl,  leaving  what  remained  of  the 
body  to  the  fifth.  Fach  then  plunged  his  right  hand  into  the 
bowl,  and  with  both  hands  made  a  ball  of  rice,  which  dis- 
appeared at  a  gulp  between  his  distended  jaws.  When  the 
host  desired  to  do  an  extra  honor  to  one  of  the  invited,  he 
requested  him  to  open  his  mouth,  and  deftly  aimed  the  ball 
of  rice  at  the  orifice.  This  honor  I  was  once  destined  to 
receive,  but  either  because  my  mouth  was  smaller  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  guests,  or  because  I  was  unaccustomed  to  this 
impromptu  method  of  feeding,  the  ball  no  sooner  reached  my 
mouth  than  it  came  out,  spluttered  in  a  manner  more  easily 
imagined  than  described.  The  grave  Arabs,  who  seldom 
indulge  in  more  than  a  gentle  smile,  exj^loded  in  roars  of 
laughter. 

Hurrur  at  that  time  was  ruled  by  an  emir,  or  sultan,  named 
Othman.  But  on  one  occasion  did  I  appear  before  this  poten- 
tate, I  confess  not  without  some  trembling  and  fear  of  discov- 
ery, but  I  found  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  1  should 
do  so  in  order  to  avert  suspicion.  To  his  palace,  then,  were 
we  taken,  provided  with  the  usual  offering  of  tobes,  or  dresses, 
and  after  a  conversation,  limited  to  about  the  same  questions 
put  to  me  on  my  arrival  and  identical  answers,  we  were  gra- 
ciously permitted  to  retire. 
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Othman  was  a  man  somewhat  beyond  middle  age  and  of 
imposing  appearance,  but  to  my  possibly  prejudiced  eyes  he 
seemed  to  have  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  imprinted  on  his 
features,  the  result,  probably,  of  pride  of  birth  as  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Prophet.  His  so-called  palace  was  a  long,  low 
building  of  one  story,  and  windowless,  and  the  furniture  of 
the  scantiest  description,  i.  e.,  cushions  only  were  arranged 
round  the  hall  of  audience. 

In  order  to  divert  attention  from  my  proceedings  and  to 
keep  up  my  character  as  a  trader,  a  good  deal  of  time  was 
spent  in  the  bazaars  and  at  the  scattered  open  shops  or  sheds, 
bargaining  for  coffee,  gums,  and  ghee,  in  exchange  for  my 
wares.  I  also  did  not  fail  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  my  Somali 
friends  who  professed  themselves  willing  to  start  as  soon  as 
another  caravan  was  ready. 

In  addition  to  goods,  I  had  a  number  of  Austrian  or  Maria 
Theresa  dollars,  which  constituted  the  only  silver  currency  in 
these  regions,  including  Abyssinia,  all  other  dollars  being 
rejected.  Their  diameter  is  greater  than  the  American,  and 
they  are,  of  course,  thinner  ;  one  side  is  almost  completely 
covered  with  the  Austrian  spread  eagle.  Another  description 
of  currency  is  in  vogue, — bars  of  semi-opaque  salt,  about 
three  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  wide  and  high. 

The  street  scenes  are  very  much  the  same  as  those  observ- 
able in  Eastern  cities,  but  of  course  with  a  greater  appearance 
of  savagery  ;  veiled  women,  many  with  upright  carriage, 
balancing  large  earthen  jars  of  water  on  their  heads  ;  other 
water  carriers  with  skins  ;  strings  of  camels  laden  and  unladen; 
donkeys  and  porters  ;  Somali,  Galla,  negroes,  and  Arabs,  some 
of  whom  sat  at  the  entrances  to  their  shops,  smoking  their 
narghilehs  and  drinking  black  coffee. 

Hurrur  is  really  in  the  Galla  country.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Hadyiah,  in  the  ancient  Zayla 
empire,  then  for  a  long  time  a  small  independent  state,  and 
since  1876  it  has  been  subject  to  Egypt- 
It  is  situated  in  latitude  9.20  N.  and  longitude  42.17  E.  at 
an  elevation  of  5,500  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  area  is  said  to 
be  128  acres,  and  it  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  It  was  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  with  twenty-four 
towers,  and  it  was  then  said  to  contain  about  8,000  houses  and 
500  huts,  besides  no  less  than  five  mosques,  of  which  the 
"  jami,"  or  cathedral,  was  of  considerable  dimensions  but  of 
the  usual  simple  structure, — with  a  dome  and  fiat  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  number  of  stone  pillars.  From  the  roof  was 
suspended  more  than  one  ostrich  egg,  the  signification  of  which 
I  never  could  ascertain. 

Accounts  vary  very  much  with  respect  to  its  population, 
one  estimate  being  that  there  are  8,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
.'>,000  are  Arabs,  2,500  Somali,  and  2,500  Galla  and  negroes, 
whilst  the  estimate  of  the  French  "  Bulletin  "  goes  as  high  as 
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35,000.  According  to  my  own  idea,  I  should  think  the  last 
more  likely  to  be  correct,  if  the  number  of  houses  be  really 
as  above  stated,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  me  that  there 
could  be  so  many.  It  would  have  been  hazardous  for  me  to 
attempt  counting  them. 

There  is  now  and  always  has  been  a  considerable  export 
and  import  trade,  the  former  consisting  of  slaves  (till  the 
British  occupation  of  Berbera,  although  they  may  still  be 
smuggled  out  of  Zeila,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf),  ivory,  coffee, 
tobacco,  samower,  mules,  holcus,  wheat,  ghee,  honey,  gums, 
and  ostrich  feathers.  The  honey  is  poured  through  a  small 
triangular  hole  into  a  round  calabash  (like  a  pumpkin)  from 
which  the  pulp  has  all  been  extracted  ;  the  piece  cut  out  is 
then  replaced,  and  the  honey  crystallized  into  a  solid  mass 
that  is  simply  delicious. 

The  imports  comprise  a  great  many  articles  in  exchange, 
but  principally  cotton  and  silk  goods,  hardware  and  beads. 

There  is  one  product,  unknown  elsewhere,  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  kat  or  gat,  the  leaves  of  which  are  a  favorite  stimu- 
lant or  narcotic.  It  grows  abundantly  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  inhabitants  often  sit  together,  reading  the  Koran  and 
enjoying  their  drug  for  many  hours  at  a  time.  I  was  once 
persuaded  to  try  it,  but  as  the  result  was  a  severe  headache, 
the  experiment  was  not  repeated. 

As  already  partly  stated,  before  the  Egyptian  conquest  the 
merchants  had  to  submit  to  the  exorbitant  exactions  of  their 
Galla  neighbors,  who  had  command  of  all  the  caravan  routes  ; 
and  although  this  vexatious  interference  has  now  come  to  an 
end,  another  has  succeeded  it,  for  according  to  a  late  author, 
so  much  blackmail  is  levied  on  caravans  that  travel  between 
the  coast  and  the  interior,  that  trade  is  almost  paralyzed. 

The  Harari,  or  descendants  of  the  original  stock  of  the  coun- 
try, are  of  a  race  somewhat  distinct  from  the  neighboring 
people,  and  speak  a  special  language.  They  are  Mahometans 
of  the  Persian  sect,  and  became  so  in  1521.  They  are  mono- 
gamists in  the  south  but  not  so  in  the  north  ;  and  contrary  to 
what  obtains  in  most  Mussulmun  countries,  the  women  have 
great  social  influence,  but  the  moral  character  of  the  people  is 
said  to  be  very  low. 

The  Somali,  in  general,  are  said  to  resemble  the  ancient 
Egyptians  more  than  other  people,  and  their  country  is  the 
Punt  of  the  Egyptian  records. 

Accounts  of  their  origin  vary.  Some  authors  consider 
them  to  be  a  distinct  branch  of  the  eastern  (or  Ethiopian) 
Hamitic  stock,  with  a  mixture  of  Galla  blood.  Others,  again, 
that  they  are  of  mingled  Galla  and  Arabic  (consequently 
Semitic)  origin.  According  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  they  live  a  settled  and  nomad  life,  in  some  places 
breeding  numerous  herds  of  camels,  goats  and  fat-tailed  sheep; 
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in  others  growing  large  crops,  especially  of  dhurra,  or  collect- 
ing the  gums,  for  which  the  land  has  always  been  famous.  It 
was  the  Regio  Aromatifera  of  the  ancients. 

They  have  some  proverbial  sayings  and  stories  indicating 
certain  moral  teachings,  as  well  as  a  few  simple  love  songs. 
These  chants  are  said  not  to  be  lacking  in  poetical  ideas,  and 
often  betray  an  unexpected  refinement  of  feeling,  not  inferior 
to  that  of  similar  compositions  among  more  civilized  peoples. 
Of  this  amount  of  culture  the  majority  would  at  first,  to  all 
outer  seeming,  he  altogether  destitute. 

The  Gallas,  or  Galla,  are  a  very  powerful  race,  scattered  over 
a  large  extent  of  country  from  Abyssinia  to  the  River  Juba, 
and  are  allied  to  the  Somali,  Dankali,  and  Abyssinians.  Their 
features  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  negro  type,  being 
generally  fine-shaped  and  regular,  nor  have  they  any  of  the 
odor  or  fetor  which  is  inseparable  from  the  majority  of  that 
race.  Their  frame  is  large  and  powerful,  brow  broad  and 
lofty,  eyes  deep  sunk  and  lively,  complexion  a  very  dark 
brown. 

The  population  is  estimated  to  amount  to  between  seven  and 
eight  millions,  and  the  tribes  are  generally  pastoral,  but  in  the 
north  some  of  them  engage  in  agriculture.  A  few  tribes  are 
bigoted  Mahometans,  but  in  the  north  there  is  some  leaven  of 
Christianity. 

They  keep  innumerable  beehives  and  consume  vast  quan- 
tities of  honey.  A  husband  that  does  not  provide  his  wife 
with  a  sufficient  supply  of  it  is  debarred  from  conjugal  rights. 
Strange  to  say,  women  have  the  right  to  refuse  an  unaccept- 
able offer  of  marriage,  a  law  very  much  the  reverse  of  that 
which  obtains  in  most  savage  and  in  some  civilized  countries. 

Many  of  the  ruins  of  their  towns  are,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Arabs,  scattered  in  various  directions,  indicat- 
ing that  at  some  period,  possibly  remote,  the  degree  of  civil- 
ization they  had  attained  was  much  greater  than  at  present. 
They  have  dug  most  of  the  wells  throughout  their  own  and 
Somali  land. 

The  degree  of  civilization  or  savagery  among  them  varies 
considerably,  however,  for  among  the  wilder  tribes  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  River  Juba  they  wear  as  necklaces  the  dried 
noses  and  ears  of  those  they  have  slain,  and  their  dress  is  of 
a  very  scanty  description  ;  whereas  in  the  north  they  wear 
cotton  garments  like  those  of  the  Arabs  and  Somali. 

Having  bartered  my  remaining  goods  for  the  staple  com- 
modities of  the  country,  paying  for  them  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  we  should  have  done  at  Berbera,  and  finding  that  several 
of  my  Arab  companions  were  about  to  visit  the  coast,  we  gave 
my  friends,  the  Somali  brothers,  notice  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness.  We  made  up  a  caravan  about  equal  in  strength 
to  that  which  we  accompanied  from  Berbera,  and  turned  our 
backs  to  Hurrur  with  feelings  of  great  relief. 
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At  about  a  league  from  the  walls  we  encountered  the  same 
detachment  of  Galla  warriors  to  which  we  had  previously 
paid  tribute,  and  were  mulcted  by  them  of  our  coffee,  gums, 
and  so  forth,  in  the  same  proportion  as  before,  but  they  were, 
as  then,  friendly  enough,  and  we  parted  from  them  with  all 
outward  show  of  esteem. 

In  somewhat  shorter  time  than  on  our  outward  journey, 
and  without  meeting  with  any  striking  incident  worth  men- 
tioning, we  reached  Berbera,  the  goods  promised  to  Yusuf  and 
his  gigantic  brother  were  promptly  recovered  from  the  banyan 
who  held  them,  and  we  crossed  over  to  Aden  in  a  dhow. 

In  Lord  Aberdeen's  address  to  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  in  1884,  he  said  that  the  hostile  disposition  and  uncer- 
tain temper  of  the  Somali  tribes  had  offered  an  invincible 
obstacle  to  the  exploration  of  the  country  by  Europeans.  In 
fact,  before  Sir  Richard  Burton  visited  Hurrur  in  dis- 
guise in  1855,  years  after  myself,  another  expedition  had 
been  planned  to  start  from  Berbera,  but  it  was  attacked  by 
Somali  ;  Lieutenant  Strogan  was  killed,  and  the  celebrated 
traveler,  Speke,  escaped  with  numerous  spear  wounds.  An 
Italian  and  a  Greek  traveler  had  been  murdered  previous  to 
this,  but  a  French  trader  had  not  only  reached  Hurrur,  but 
penetrated  into  the  country  beyond  it.  Even  in  1885,  Count 
Porro  left  Zeyla  with  eight  Europeans  and  a  number  of  natives, 
and  in  less  than  a  month  they  were  all  massacred. 

In  the  last-named  year,  however,  undeterred  by  these  warn- 
ings, two  brothers  named  James,  with  several  other  English- 
men, penetrated  southwards,  accompanied  by  a  small  number 
of  Aden  Somali,  who  there  had  become  so  semi-civilized  that 
many  were  actually  adepts  in  the  mysteries  of  whist,  I  shall 
go  on  quoting  from  their  publication  such  facts  as  did  not 
come  under  my  personal  observation,  and  information  I  did 
not  collect  myself  on  the  spot,  not  forgetting  to  acknowledge 
my  indebtedness  to  them  for  the  same  as  well  as  for  the 
illustrations. 

They  reached  Barri,  an  encampment  or  town  on  the  River 
Webbe  Shebeyli,  about  two  hundred  miles  north  from  the 
point  at  which  I  struck  it,  but  were  unable  to  proceed  further 
on  account  of  the  marked  hostility  of  the  natives.  At  that 
place  they  observed  the  countenances  of  most  of  the  men  to 
be  almost  diabolical,  very  different  from  the  northern  Somali. 
They  are  negroes,  the  original  inhabitants,  who  drove  off  the 
Hawayal  Somali,  after  they  had  been  themselves  conquered 
by  them.  In  fact,  as  the  travelers  advanced  south,  they  found 
the  natives  to  have  strongly  marked  negroid  features,  and 
their  language  to  be  that  spoken  between  Marka  and  Zanzibar, 
although  some  speak  a  Somali  dialect.  The  Adone  tribe  on 
the  southern  banks  of  the  river  are  not  Somali  ;  they  live  in 
permanent  and  neatly  made  villages  built  of  the  tall  dhurra 
stalks,  and  cultivate  the  ground  extensively.    Also,  like  the 
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Somali,  they  have  large  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep. 
Neither  camels  nor  horses  are  much  used,  as  they  suffer  from 
the  tsetse  fly  in  the  rainy  season,  and  from  ticks  in  the  dry. 
All  the  Adone  are  armed  with  spears  or  poisoned  arrows,  and 
a  man  is  not  regarded  with  favor  by  a  woman  of  his  tribe  till 
he  has  killed  another  by  fair  fight,  or  more  commonly  by 
assassination.  Not  till  then  is  he  entitled  to  paint  the  boss  of 
his  shield  red,  or  to  wear  ostrich  feathers  in  his  hair,  signs 
that  mark  the  true  warrior.  They  detest  the  Somali,  and  fre- 
quently attack  their  caravans.  (It  would  seem  from  what  is 
said  that  they  must  be  of  the  negroid  type,  but  Messrs.  James 
are  not  explicit  on  this  point.) 


SOMALI  PRIEST  URGING  WARRIORS  TO  MASSACRE  TRAVELERS 


There  is  another  tribe,  not  far  from  the  Adone,  known  as 
the  Res  Hammer,  who  neither  fight  among  themselves  nor 
with  their  neighbors  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  but  they  are 
well  able  to  defend  themselves  if  attacked. 

These  travelers  learned  several  peculiar  customs  ;  one  was 
that,  as  a  prelude  to  matrimony,  the  bridegroom  and  bride 
are  among  some  tribes  confined  for  seven  days  in  a  room  full 
of  the  suffocating  fumes  of  unadulterated  incense,  rising  from 
a  copper  brazier.  They  are  supposed  to  hold  a  daily  levee,  at 
which  relatives  and  friends  chaff  them  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. 
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Of  the  superstitious  nature  of  the  natives  here  is  one 
instance  :  Two  tribes,  the  Dollols  and  Egas,  were  at  war,  when 
an  inspired  priest  of  the  former  seized  a  spear,  and  holding 
it  above  the  ground  declared  that  if  it  entered  the  earth  of  its 
own  accord  the  Dollols  would  be  victorious.  Immediately, 
and  without  any  propelling  power,  the  spear  buried  itself 
in  the  ground,  and  the  surrounding  group  of  warriors  at 
once  dashed  off  and  achieved  a  complete  victory  over  their 
foes. 

The  James  Brothers  found  the  priests  (Mahometans)  the 
most  dangerous  people  in  the  country,  for  they  were  ignorant 
and  fanatical,  and  required  to  be  conciliated,  as  otherwise 
they  would  stir  up  their  flocks  against  travelers.  Their  good 
will  was  gained  by  presents  of  Korans,  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  which  they  were  charmed. 

The  chiefs  of  several  tribes  called  themselves  sultans,  and 
demanded  exceptional  tribute,  in  the  settlement  of  which 
much  time  was  lost.  They  were  enabled  to  avoid  any  collision 
partly  by  tact  and  diplomacy,  and  partly  by  the  display  of 
their  firearms  and  of  their  use,  with  which  the  inland  tribes 
were  unacquainted,  calling  them  "fire-makers." 

Strange  to  say,  there  are  three  tribes  that  are  looked  upon 
as  pariahs  throughout  Somali  Land,  and  each  pursues  a  differ- 
ent calling.  The  Mitjas  are  soldiers,  the  Tomali,  workers  in 
ivory,  turning  out  bridle-bits,  spear-heads,  and  swords,  and 
the  Eber,  who  are  tanners  and  manufacturers  of  carpets  and 
small  leathern  cases  for  the  amulets  that  contain  a  verse  of  the 
Koran  and  are  worn  round  the  arm  or  suspended  from  the 
neck.  These  three  tribes  own  no  fatherland,  and  are  only 
distinguished  from  other  Somali  by  their  smaller  stature  and 
marked  physical  development.  They  are  divided  up  between 
the  chief  Somali  tribes. 

Our  travelers  met  with  several  tribes  that  were  expert  horse- 
men, and  witnessed  a  species  of  tournament.  A  procession 
was  first  formed,  and  at  a  given  signal  the  horsemen  (on  ponies) 
dashed  off,  brandishing  spears  and  shields,  and  engaged  in  a 
mimic  contest,  sometimes  rearing  their  ponies  on  their 
haunches,  when  at  full  gallop,  and  then  with  wild  shouts 
flinging  their  spears  into  the  air.  Each  warrior  at  times 
lashed  his  steed  unmercifully  with  a  short-handled  whip  and 
broad  rawhide  thong,  starting  at  full  gallop,  leaping  from  his 
pony,  picking  up  objects  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  remount- 
ing :  in  fact,  a  series  of  circus  feats.  The}'  rushed  up  to  the 
travelers,  shouting  "  Mort  Mort "  (Welcome),  to  which  the 
reply  was  "  Keel  liban  "  (Thanks). 

Another  sight  was  the  grandest  military  parade  they  had 
come  across  in  Africa.  The  spearmen  formed  in  square  and 
advanced  in  four  companies,  waving  their  weapons  and  mov- 
ing in  a  trot,  after  which  they  formed  in  line  and  came  for- 
ward in  single  file.    Mr.  James  says  that  these  black  warriors 
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certainly  presented  a  formidable  appearance,  many  of  them 
half  naked,  with  the  white  ostrich  feathers  waving  from  their 
hair,  while  others  displayed  their  shields  with  red  bosses,  in 
proof  of  having  killed  their  man.  A  war  dance  was  another 
part  of  the  performance.  It  consisted  in  the  force  tramping 
in  step,  and  making  a  noise  like  the  advance  of  an  army, 
which  was  alarming  to  those  in  the  neighborhood  who  were 
ignorant  of  what  was  taking  place. 

On  their  way  southward  they  visited  one  tribe  whose  war- 
horns  consisted  of  large  sea  shells,  with  a  hole  pierced  at  the 
narrow  end,  into  which  the  performer  blew,  striking  the 
mouth  of  the  shell  at  the  same  time  with  the  palm  of  the 
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hand.  In  this  way  sounds  are  produced  more  peculiar  than 
harmonious. 

Bows  were  also  seen,  tipped  with  white  ostrich  feathers, 
and  rawhide  quivers  of  arrows  fifteen  inches  long,  and  dipped 
in  a  viscid  vegetable  poison,  one  effect  of  which  is  to  cause 
the  hair  to  fall  off  in  large  quantities. 

Herds  or  flocks  of  ostriches  are  farmed,  worth  fifty  dollars 
each,  but  the  feathers  are  not  so  valuable  as  those  from  Sou- 
dan and  Kordofan. 

The  country  is  described  as  part  mountain  and  part  plain, 
with  waterless  tracts  at  intervals,  which,  however,  support  life, 
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owing  to  the  heavy  dews  which  saturate  everything  with 
moisture. 

One  method  of  bargaining  with  the  Somali  women  for 
provisions  was  to  wear  a  necklace  composed  of  a  specimen  of 
each  kind  of  bead  in  stock,  and  when  they  bought  their  wares 
they  selected  their  beads  from  this  pattern  necklace,  with  a 
great  deal  of  noise  and  laughter. 

The  only  fruits  mentioned  are  melons,  and  ostriches  are 
caught  by  stuffing  these  with  poison. 

Poisonous  snakes  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous,  but  there 
is  one  pest  that  may  be  considered  almost  as  unwelcome,  viz., 
insect  life  in  the  rainy  season.  Beetles,  cockchafers,  and  fly- 
ing ants,  (no  mention  is  made  of  mosquitos,)  render  progress 
in  the  open  air  impossible,  and  existence  almost  intolerable. 

The  chief  ailments  of  the  Somali  are  rheumatism,  scurvy, 
and  sores  from  tick  bites. 

The  travelers  saw  a  number  of  mounds,  evidently  covering 
ruins  said  to  be  of  buildings  erected  by  the  Galla,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  approach  them,  this  privilege  being  confined  to 
Mahometans.  They  also  found,  and  this  is  very  interesting, 
flint  spear  heads  of  a  similar  character  to  those  scattered  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  globe,  and  appertaining  to  a  prehistoric 
age. 

With  regard  to  animal  life,  there  were  many  lions  and 
leopards  on  both  sides  of  the  Webbe  Shebeyli,  monkeys  in 
troops,  antelopes  of  several  varieties,  of  which  the  smaller 
koodoo  is  comparatively  abundant,  wild  asses,  gazelles,  jackals, 
and  hyenas,  one  variety  of  which,  the  spotted,  is  so  large  and 
heavy  that  they  even  attack  cattle  under  the  eyes  of  their 
masters.    Also  a  dark-colored  fox  with  curiously  thick  fur. 

The  ant-hills  are  numerous,  and  of  great  bulk  and  height, 
affording  shelter  from  the  sun  for  two  or  three  people  together. 

The  Jameses  shot  several  elephants,  and  mention  one  pecu- 
liar habit  of  the  African  species.  He  builds  himself  a  kind 
of  bathing  tub  near  some  pond,  which  has  a  steep  wall  in 
front,  and  is  of  the  same  height  and  breadth  as  the  animal. 
After  he  has  sprinkled  the  walls  of  his  tub  with  water,  the 
elephant  rubs  the  damp,  sandy  clay  into  his  skin.  This  coat- 
ing when  dry  protects  him  from  the  bite  of  insects,  to  which, 
in  spite  of  the  thickness  of  his  hide,  he  is  very  sensitive. 
After  the  mud  bath  is  over,  the  elephant  walks  out  of  his  tub 
backwards. 

Berbera,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  a  very  different  place 
from  what  it  is  now,  according  to  the  James's  account.  The 
only  buildings  then  were  the  tombs  of  a  few  sheiks.  At  this 
day  there  are  two  distinct  settlements,  one  a  modern  Egyp- 
tian town,  very  neat  and  clean,  with  stone  buildings  erected 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  some  of  which  are  pretentious, 
i.  e.,  a  hospital,  prison,  and  post  office.  The  other  consists  of 
some  large  permanent  grass  habitations,  and  a  multitude  of 
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small  huts  like  those  above  described,  which  are  carried  away 
at  the  change  of  the  monsoon,  in  April  or  May.  During  the  six 
months  that  what  we  may  call  the  Fair  lasts,  the  population 
runs  as  high  as  20,000  to  30,000.  A  few  years  ago  the  Egyptians 
transferred  the  town  to  the  English  government,  and  it  is  of 
great  use  to  Aden,  as  most  of  its  supplies  of  fresh  provisions 
are  procured  there,  and  the  Somali  are  largely  employed  in 
that  town,  in  various  capacities.  Water  is  now  brought  to 
Berbera  through  iron  pipes  seven  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  mountains. 

I  will  here  wind  up  with  an  idea  expressed  by  Mr.  James, 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Africa.  He  considers  it 
to  be  derived  from  Afrigah,  the  name  given  by  the  Phoenicians 
to  their  colonies,  and  especially  to  Carthage,  and  from  thence 
it  was  extended  to  the  whole  continent. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  LECTURE  DELIVERED  4th  MARCH,  1892 

It  happened  a  long  time  ago,  it  may  be  fifty  thousand  years 
in  round  numbers,  or  it  may  have  been  twice  as  many,  that  a 
strange  thing  took  place  in  the  heart  of  the  Great  Mountains. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Pliocene  epoch,  a  long,  dull  time 
that  seemed  as  if  it  would  never  come  to  an  end.  There  was 
then  on  the  east  side  of  the  Great  Divide  a  deep,  rocky  basin 
surrounded  by  high  walls  of  granite  gashed  to  the  base  by 
the  wash  of  many  streams.  In  this  basin,  we  know  not  how 
— for  the  records  all  are  burned  or  buried — the  crust  of  the 
earth  was  broken,  and  a  great  outflow  of  melted  lava  surged 
up  from  below.  This  was  no  ordinary  eruption,  but  a  mighty 
outbreak  of  the  earth's  imprisoned  forces.  The  steady 
stream  of  lava  filled  the  whole  mountain  basin  and  ran  out 
over  its  sides,  covering  the  country  all  around  so  deeply 
that  it  has  never  been  seen  since.  More  than  four  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  land  lay  buried  under  melted  rock. 
No  one  can  tell  how  deep  the  lava  is,  for  no  one  has  ever  seen 
the  bottom.  Within  its  bed  are  deep  clefts  whose  ragged 
walls  descend  to  the  depth  of  twelve  hundred  feet,  and  yet 
give  no  glimpse  of  the  granite  below,  while  at  their  side  are 
mountains  of  lava  whose  crags  tower  a  mile  above  the  bottom 
of  the  ravines. 

At  last,  after  many  years  or  centuries — time  does  not  count 
for  much  in  these  Tertiary  days — the  flow  of  melted  lava 
ceased.  Its  surface  cooled,  leaving  a  high,  uneven  plain, 
black  and  desolate,  a  hard,  cold  crust  over  a  fiery  and  smold- 
ering interior.  About  the  crater  lay  great  ropes  and  rolls  of 
the  slowly  hardening  lava,  looking  like  knots  and  tangles  of 
gigantic  reptiles  of  some  horrible  extinct  sort.  There  were 
neither  grass  nor  trees,  no  life  of  any  sort.  Nothing  could 
grow  in  the  coarse,  black  stone.  The  rivers  and  brooks  had 
long  since  vanished  in  steam,  the  fishes  were  all  dead  and  the 
birds  had  flown  away.  The  whole  region  wore  the  desolation 
of  death. 

But  to  let  land  go  to  waste  is  110  part  of  Mother  Nature's 
plan.  So  even  this  far  off-corner  of  her  domain  was  made 
ready  for  settlement.  In  the  winter  she  sifted  snow  on  the 
cold  black  plain,  and  in  the  summer  the  snow  melted  into  a 
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multitude  of  brooks  and  springs.  The  brooks  gradually 
wore  paths  and  furrows  down  the  large  bed,  and  the  sands 
which  they  washed  from  one  place  they  piled  up  in  another. 
The  winds  blew  the  seeds  of  grasses  about,  and  willows  and 
aspens  crept  up  the  mountain-sides.  Then  came  the  squirrels, 
scattering  the  nuts  of  the  pine.  Other  seeds  came,  too,  in 
other  ways,  till  at  last  the  barren  hillside  was  no  longer 
barren. 

The  brooks  ran  over  the  surface  of  the  crust  undisturbed 
by  the  fires  within,  and  were  clear  and  cold  as  mountain 
brooks  should  be  ;  but  the  rain  and  melted  snow  will  never 
all  remain  on  the  surface.  Some  of  it  falls  into  cracks  or 
joints  or  porous  places  in  the  rock,  and  from  this  come  under- 
ground streams  or  springs.  But  in  this  region  a  stream  could 
not  run  long  underground  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
old  still-burning  fires.  When  a  crust  is  formed  over  the  lava 
it  cools  very  slowly.  Wher  the  crust  is  a  rod  or  two  deep,  the 
lava  within  is  almost  as  wen  protected  as  if  it  were  at  the 
center  of  the  earth. 

Whenever  the  water  came  down  into  the  fire,  the  hot  rocks 
would  be  furious  with  indignation,  and  tearing  the  water  to 
atoms  they  would  throw  itbacktothe  surface  as  steam.  Then 
the  explosive  force  of  the  steam  would  in  turn  tear  up  the 
rocks,  making  still  larger  the  hole  through  which  the  water 
came.  When  the  rocks  were  very  hot,  a  little  water  upon 
them  would  make  a  terrible  commotion  like  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  When  much  water  came  down,  it  would  hiss  and 
boil  high  in  the  air,  as  it  tried  to  break  the  cushion  of  steam 
which  came  between  it  and  the  lava. 

And  all  this  went  on  in  hundreds  of  places  and  maybe  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  hot  rocks  glowed  and  sweltered  in 
the  ground,  and  the  cold  snow-water  crept  after  them  closer 
and  closer,  while  more  and  more  vigorously  the  rocks  resented 
the  intrusion.  Sometimes  the  water  would  go  down  in  a  mass 
through  a  cleft,  when  it  would  be  hurled  back  bodily  the  very 
way  it  came.  At  other  times  the  water  came  down  little  by 
little,  insinuating  itself  into  many  places  at  once.  Then  the 
hot  rocks  threw  it  back  in  many  little  honeycomb  channels, 
and  by  the  spreading  of  these  channels  the  rocks  were  at  last 
crumbled  to  pieces.  The  hard  black  lava  or  the  glass-like 
obsidian  were  changed  to  white  kaolin  as  soft  and  powdery  as 
chalk.  And  as  the  water  fought  its  way,  gaining  a  little  every 
year,  steadily  working  between  the  joints  in  the  enemy's  armor 
and  as  surely  being  thrown  back  with  violence  if  it  penetrated 
too  far,  the  animals  and  the  plants  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
water,  and  took  possession  of  the  territory  as  fast  as  it  was 
won. 

At  last  the  Pliocene  times  were  over,  for  all  times  come  to 
an  end.  The  one  sure  thing  on  the  earth  is  the  certainty  of 
change.  With  the  change  of  time  came  on  the  earth's  great  win- 
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ter.  The  snow-drifts  on  the  lava  were  piled  up  mountain-high, 
but  ice  gathered  in  little  fragments  which  will  grow  solid  under 
pressure.  As  the  snow  accumulated  it  began  to  move,  form- 
ing great  rivers  of  ice  which  ran  down  the  courses  of  the 
streams.  And  as  these  slowly-moving,  gigantic  ice-rivers  tore 
away  huge  blocks  of  lava  and  pushed  them  down  the  moun- 
tain-sides, where  the  rocks  had  been  softened  by  the  action  of 
steam,  the  ice  wore  out  deep  valleys,  and  everything  that  it 
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touched  was  smoothed  and  polished.  The  winter  of  the  great 
ice  age  lasted  a  very  long  time,  many  thousands  of  years  ;  but 
long  as  it  was  and  long  ago,  it  came  at  last  to  an  end — not  to 
a  full  stop,  of  course,  for  even  now  some  of  its  snow  still  lin- 
gers on  the  highest  peaks  that  surround  the  lava-beds. 

Then  the  winters  grew  shorter  and  the  summers  longer.  The 
south  winds  blew  and  the  ice  melted  away,  first  from  the 
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plain  and  then  from  the  mountains.  The  water  ran  down 
the  sides  of  the  lava-bed,  cutting  deep  gorges  or  canons,  so 
deep  that  the  sun  can  hardly  see  the  bottom.  And  into  the 
joints  and  clefts  of  the  rocks  more  and  more  water  went,  to 
be  hurled  back  with  greater  and  greater  violence,  for  all  the 
waters  of  all  the  snow  cannot  put  out  a  mile  deep  of  fire. 

In  the  old  depressions  where  the  ice  had  chiseled  away  the 
softer  rocks  there  were  formed  lakes  of  the  standing  water, 
and  one  of  these  was  more  than  thirty  miles  long,  winding  in 
and  out  among  the  mountain-ridges.  In  the  lake  bottom  the 
water  soaked  through  down  to  the  hot  lava  below,  from  which 
it  was  thrown  boiling  back  to  the  surface  again  ;  fountains  of 
scalding  water  in  the  icy  lake. 

The  cold  ice  age  had  killed  all  the  plants  in  the  region  ;  it 
had  driven  off  the  animals  that  could  be  driven,  and  had  then 
buried  the  rest.  But  when  the  snow  was  gone  the  creatures 
all  came  back  again.  Grass  and  meadow-flowers  of  a  hundred 
kinds  came  up  from  the  valley  below.  The  willow  and  the 
aspen  took  their  places  again  by  the  brookside,  and  the  red 
fir  and  the  mountain  pine  covered  the  hills  with  their  sombre 
green.  The  birds  came  back.  The  wild  goose  swam  and 
screamed,  and  the  winter  wren  caroled  his  bright  song — 
loudest  when  there  seemed  least  cause  for  rejoicing.  The 
beaver  cut  his  timber  and  patiently  worked  at  his  dams.  The 
thriftless  porcupine  destroyed  a  tree  for  every  morning  meal. 
The  gray  jay,  the  "camp-robber,"  followed  the  Indians  about 
in  hope  that  some  forgotten  piece  of  meat  or  of  boiled  root 
might  fall  to  his  share  ;  while  the  buffalo,  the  bear,  and  the 
elk  each  carried  on  his  affairs  in  his  own  way,  as  did  a 
host  of  lesser  animals,  all  of  whom  rejoiced  when  this 
snow-bound  region  was  at  last  opened  for  settlement.  Time 
went  on.  The  water  and  the  fire  were  every  day  in  mortal  strug- 
gle and  always  when  the  water  wTas  thrown  back  repulsed,  it 
renewed  the  contest  as  vigorously  as  before.  The  fire  retreated 
leaving  great  stretches  of  land  to  its  enemy,  that  it  might 
concentrate  its  strength  where  its  strength  was  greatest.  And 
the  water  steadily  gained,  for  the  great  ocean  ever  lay  behind 
it.  So  for  century  after  century  they  wrestled  with  each  other, 
the  water,  the  fire,  the  snow,  the  animals,  and  the  plants.  But 
the  fishes  who  had  once  lived  in  the  mountain  torrents  were 
no  longer  there.  They  had  been  boiled  and  frozen,  and  in 
one  way  or  another  destroyed  or  driven  away.  Now  they 
could  not  get  back.  Every  stream  had  its  canon,  and  in  each 
canon  was  a  waterfall  so  high  that  no  trout  could  leap  up. 
Although  they  used  to  try  it  every  day,  not  one  ever  suc- 
ceeded. 

So  it  went  on.  A  great  many  things  happened  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  America  had  been  discovered  and  the 
colonies  were  feeling  their  way  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
And  in  the  vanguard  was  the  famous  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
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Clarke,  which  went  overland  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Colum- 
bia. John  Colter  was  a  hunter  in  this  expedition,  and  by 
some  chance  he  went  across  the  mountains  on  the  old  trail  of 
the  Nez  Perces  Indians,  which  leads  across  the  Divide  from 
the  Missouri  waters  to  those  of  the  Columbia.  When  he 
came  back  from  the  Nez  Perces  trail  he  told  most  wonderful 
tales  of  what  he  had  seen  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri.  There 
were  cataracts  of  scalding  water,  which  shot  straight  up  into 
the  air  ;  there  were  blue  ponds  hot  enough  to  boil  tish  ;  there 
were  springs  that  came  up  snorting  and  steaming,  and  which 
would  turn  trees  into  stone  ;  the  woods  were  full  of  holes, 
from  which  issued  streams  of  sulphur  ;  there  were  canons  of 
untold  depth  with  walls  of  ashes  full  of  holes  which  let  off 
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steam  like  a  locomotive,  and  there  were  springs  which  looked 
peaceful  enough,  but  which  at  times  would  burst  like  a  bomb. 

In  short,  everyone  laughed  at  Colter  and  his  yarns,  and 
this  place  where  all  lies  were  true  was  familiarly  known 
as  "Colter's  Hell."  But  for  once  John  Colter  told  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  could  not  easily  be  exaggerated.  But  no  one 
believed  him.  When  others  who  afterwards  followed  him  over 
the  Nez  Perces  trail  told  the  same  stories,  people  said  they 
had  been  up  to  "  Colter's  Hell  "  and  had  learned  to  lie. 

But,  as  time  passed,  other  men  told  what  they  had  seen, 
until,  in  1870,  a  sort  of  official  survey  was  made  under  the 
lead  of  Washburne  and  Doane.  This  party  got  the  general 
bearings  of  the  region,  named  many  of  the  mountains,  and 
found  so  much  of  interest  that  the  next  year  Dr.  Hayden,  the 
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United  States  Geologist,  sent  out  a  party  for  systematic  ex- 
ploration. The  Hayden  party  came  up  from  Colorado  on 
horseback,  through  dense  and  tangled  forests,  across  moun- 
tain torrents,  and  over  craggy  peaks.  The  story  of  this 
expedition  has  been  most  charmingly  told  by  its  youngest 
member,  another  John  Coulter.  Prof.  Coulter  was  the 
botanist  of  the  survey,  and  he  won  the  first  of  his  many 
laurels  on  this  expedition.  In  1872,  acting  on  Hayden's 
report,  Congress  took  the  matter  in  hand  and  set  apart  this 
whole  region  as  a  "  public  park  or  pleasuring  ground  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people,"  and  such  it  remains  to 
this  day,  under  the  name  of  "  Yellowstone  Park." 

But,  while  only  of  late  this  region  has  had  a  public  history, 
the  long-forgotten  years  between  the  Glacial  period  and  the 
expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  were  not  without  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  trout.  For  all  these  years  the  fishes  have 
been  trying  to  mount  the  waterfalls  in  order  to  ascend 
to  the  plateau  above.  Year  after  year  as  the  spawning- 
time  came  on  they  leaped  against  the  falls  of  the 
Gardiner,  the  Gibbon,  and  the  Firehole  Rivers,  but  only 
to  fall  back  impotent  in  the  pools  at  their  bases.  But 
the  mightiest  cataract  of  all,  the  great  falls  of  the 
Yellowstone,  they  finally  conquered,  and  in  this  way  it 
was  done  :  not  by  the  trout  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  but  by 
their  brothers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Divide.  These 
followed  up  the  Columbia  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Snake 
River,  its  great  tributary,  past  the  beautiful  Heart  Lake,  and 
then  on  to  the  stream  now  called  Pacific  Creek,  which  rises 
on  the  very  crest  of  the  Divide.  In  the  space  between  this 
stream,  which  flows  west  to  help  form  the  Snake  River,  and 
a  smaller  stream  now  called  Atlantic  Creek,  flowing  down  the 
east  slope  of  the  Divide,  the  great  chain  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains shrinks  to  a  narrow  plateau  of  damp  meadow,  not  a 
fourth  of  a  mile  in  width  ;  and  some  years,  when  the  snows 
are  heavy  and  melt  late  in  the  spring,  this  whole  region  is 
covered  with  standing  water.  The  trout  had  bided  their  time 
until  they  found  it  so,  and  now  they  were  ready  for  action. 
Before  the  water  was  drained  they  had  crossed  the  Divide  and 
were  descending  on  the  Atlantic  side  toward  the  Yellowstone 
Lake.  As  the  days  went  by,  this  colony  of  bold  trout  spirits 
grew  and  multiplied  and  filled  the  waters  of  the  great  clear 
lake,  where  their  descendants  remain  to  this  day.  And  no 
other  fishes — not  the  chub,  nor  the  sucker,  nor  the  white- 
fish,  nor  the  minnow,  nor  the  blob — had  ever  climbed  Pa- 
cific Creek.  None  of  them  were  able  to  follow  where  the 
trout  had  gone,  and  none  of  them  have  ever  been  seen  in 
the  Yellowstone  Lake.  What  the  trout  had  done  in  this 
lake — their  victories  and  defeats,  their  struggles  with  the 
bears  and  pelicans,  and  with  the  terrible  worm,  joint  enemy 
of  trout  and  pelicans  alike — must  be  left  for  another  story. 
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So  the  trout  climbed  the  Yellowstone  Falls  by  way  of 
the  back  staircase.  For  all  we  know,  they  have  gone  down 
it  on  the  other  side.  And  in  a  similar  way,  by  stealing 
over  from  Black-tail  Deer  Creek,  they  overcame  the  Undine 
Falls  in  Lava  Creek  and  passed  its  steep  obsidian  walls, 
which  not  all  the  fishes  in  the  world  could  climb. 

In  the  Gibbon  River  the  cataracts  have  proved  to  the 
trout  an  impassable  barrier  ;  but,  strangely  enough,  its  de- 
spised associate,  the  sluggish,  chunky  blob,  a  little  soft- 
bodied,  smooth,  black,  tad-pole-like  fellow,  with  twinkling 
eyes  and  a  voracious  appetite — a  fish  who  cannot  leap  at 
all — has  crossed  this  barrier.  Hundreds  of  blob  live  under 
the  stones  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  stream,  the  only 
fish  in  the  Gibbon  waters.  There  he  is,  and  it  is  a  stand- 
ing puzzle  even  to  himself  to  know  how  he  got  there.  We 
might  imagine,  perhaps,  that  some  far-off  ancestor,  some 
ancient  Queen  of  the  Blobs,  was  seized  by  an  osprey  and 
carried  away  in  the  air.  Perhaps  an  eagle  was  watching  and 
forced  the  osprey  to  give  up  its  prey.  Perhaps  in  the 
struggle  the  blob  escaped,  falling  into  the  river  above  the 
falls,  to  form  the  beginning  of  the  future  colony.  At  any 
rate,  there  is  the  great  impassable  waterfall,  the  blob  above  it 
and  below.  The  osprey  has  its  nest  on  a  broken  pine  tree 
above  the  cataract,  and  its  tyrant  master,  the  bald  eagle, 
watches  it  from  some  still  higher  crag  whenever  it  goes  fish- 
ing. 

Two  years  ago  the  Hon.  Marshall  McDonald,  whose  duty 
as  United  States  Fish  Commissioner  it  is  to  look  after  the 
fishes  wherever  they  may  be,  sent  me  to  this  country  to  see 
what  could  be  done  for  his  wards.  It  was  a  proud  day  when 
I  set  out  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  astride  of  a  black 
cayuse,  or  Indian  pony,  which  answered  to  the  name  of  Jump, 
followed  by  a  long  train  of  sixteen  other  cayuses  of  every 
variety  of  color  and  character,  the  most  notable  of  all  being 
a  white  pony  called  Tinker.  At  some  remote  and  un- 
identified period  of  her  life  she  had  bucked  and  killed  a 
tradesman  who  bestrode  her  against  her  will,  and  thereby,  as 
in  the  old  Norse  legends,  she  had  inherited  his  strength,  his 
wickedness,  and  his  name.  And  when,  after  many  adventures, 
I  came  back  from  this  strange  land  and  told  the  story  of  its 
fishes,  other  men  were  sent  out  from  Washington  with  nets 
and  buckets.  They  gathered  up  the  trout  and  carried  them 
to  the  rivers  above  the  falls,  and  now  all  the  brooks  and  pools 
of  the  old  lava-bed,  the  fairest  streams  in  the  world,  are  full 
of  their  natural  inhabitants. 
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Lecture  delivered  9th  May,  1892 

I  intend  to  preface  my  remarks  by  a  short  and  concise 
sketch  of  the  land  of  the  Nile  and  its  wondrous  treasures,  for 
which  I  am  partly  indebted  to  several  famous  Egyptologists, 
supplemented  by  my  own  observations  during  a  sojourn  of 
several  months  in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  To  pretend  to 
do  otherwise  than  to  give  a  slight  sketch  would  be  to  infringe 
the  bounds  of  modesty,  for  when  we  consider  what  Egypt  has 
been  and  the  unrivalled  duration  of  her  history,  as  compared 
with  that  of  any  other  nation,  many  volumes  would  be  required 
to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  transcendent  importance 
which  she  has  attained  in  times  anterior  to  the  Mahometan 
rule. 

The  commencement  of  its  history  lias  long  since  been 
obscured  in  the  mist  of  ages,  but  the  period  when  Egypt 
started  into  civilized  life  may  be  surmised  from  the  statistics 
given  by  Sir  Chas.  Lyell,  in  his  "Antiquity  of  Man,"  for  he 
states  that  in  borings  taken  by  him  in  the  mud  of  the  Nile, 
broken  pottery  was  found  at  such  a  depth  that,  calculating  the 
amount  of  sediment  deposited  yearly  by  the  river,  a  lapse  of 
no  less  than  14,000  years  must  have  occurred  since  it  was 
buried. 

Egypt,  that  mysterious  land,  had  attained  a  high  civilization 
as  a  settled  monarchy  when  Abraham  went  forth  from  "  Ur  " 
of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  Gen.  xi  :  31. 
It  was  in  its  glory  when  the  Hebrews  were  there  held  in  bond- 
age. It  had  passed  its  prime  when  David  and  Solomon  sat 
upon  the  throne  of  Israel.  It  had  sunk  into  decay  when 
Rome  rose  to  power  ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  modern  history  it 
had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  It  played  an  important  part 
in  the  greatest  event  in  our  world's  history  when  Joseph 
"  arose  and  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother  by  night  and 
departed  into  Egypt  and  was  there  unto  the  death  of  Herod  ; 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by 
the  Prophet,  sa}ang,  out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son." 
Math,  ix  :  14,  15  ;  Hosea,  xi  :  1.  Hebrew  patriarchs,  Greek 
philosophers,  Persian,  Mahomedan,  and  Roman,  conquerors, 
have  all  been  drawn  thither,  and  its  annals  are  inextricably 
interwoven  with  theirs.  In  later  ages  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
is  even  coming  into  prominence.  Among  the  early  Christians, 
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Cyril,  Athanasius,  and  Origen  :  among  the  early  Mahomedans, 
Amrou  and  Omar:  at  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  St.  Louis  of 
France,  Salad  in  the  Chivalrous,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  all  lead 
our  thoughts  to  Egypt. 

What  wonder  then  that  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  almost  rever- 
ential awe  that  the  traveler  first  gazes  upon  the  soil  that  for 
thousands  of  years  has  heen  the  scene  of  so  many  memorable 
events. 

Egypt  has  been  called  the  connecting  link  between  Africa 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  land  of  the  Pharaohs  is  even 
more  than  this  for,  unique  in  its  antiquities,  remarkable  in 
its  physical  features,  venerable  in  its  history,  and  now  more 
than  ever  politically  and  commercially  important,  owing  to 
its  geographical  position  and  resources,  the  country  undoubt- 
edly offers  to  the  man  of  science  and  letters,  the  statesman 
and  philanthropist,  the  most  interesting  study  of  the  Ancient 
or  Modern  world.  Philologists,  astronomers,  chemists,  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  physicians,  must  turn  to  Egypt  and 
its  records,  to  learn  the  origin  of  writing,  a  knowledge  of  the 
calendar,  of  the  solar  motion,  the  arts  of  cutting  granite  with 
a  copper  chisel,  giving  elasticity  to  a  copper  sword,  (this  has 
been  lately  rediscovered  by  a  European  workman,)  making 
glass  of  the  variegated  hues  of  the  rainbow,  moving  single 
blocks  of  polished  syenite  of  900  tons  in  weight  for  any  dis- 
tance by  land  or  water,  building  arches  (round  or  pointed) 
with  Masonic  precision  unsurpassed  at  the  present  day  and 
antecedent  by  2,000  years  to  the  Cloaca?  Maxima)  at  Rome; 
sculpturing  a  Doric  column  a  thousand  years  before  the 
Dorians  are  known  to  history,  fresco  painting  in  imperishable 
colors  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  Masonry. 

The  craftsman  can  behold  in  Egyptian  monuments  the  pro- 
gress of  his  art,  untold  centuries  ago,  and  whether  it  be  a 
wheelwright  building  a  chariot,  a  shoemaker  drawing  his 
twine,  a  leather  cutter  using  that  same  form  of  knife  which  is 
considered  the  best  at  the  present  day,  a  weaver  throwing  the 
same  hand-shuttle,  the  white-smith  using  the  identical  form 
of  the  blow  pipe  but  lately  recognized  as  the  most  efficient, 
the  seal-engraver  cutting  in  hieroglyphics  such  names  as 
Shoopoos,  or  even  the  poulterer  removing  the  pip  from  geese, 
all  these,  and  numerous  other  evidences  of  Egyptian  priority 
in  every  art,  usage  and  custom  of  civilization,  now  require  but 
a  glance  at  the  pages  of  Wilkinson,  Roselina,  Birch,  and  others, 
to  be  acknowledged  as  historical  facts.  The  art  of  veneering 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  more  than  3,000  years  ago.  The 
sculptures  of  Thebes  are  said  to  illustrate  the  process. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  many  of  the  processes  used 
in  ancient  times  have  been  lost  or  are  not  clearly  understood 
now,  but  wTe  can  produce  like  or  similar  results  by  different 
and  less  laborious  means.  Many  of  the  useful  and  elegant 
arts  which  have  long  been  held  as  indispensable  to  our  modern 
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comfort  and  civilization  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
but  we  may  be  said  to  have  invented  them,  as  we  knew  not 
how  they  were  formerly  produced.  In  plain  words  we  have 
discovered  and  reinvented  them  largely.  Laborers'  tools,  im- 
plements of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  and  the  weapons 
of  war  have  been  used  from  the  earliest  times.  We  have 
improved  upon  them.  The  nickel-in-the-slot  machine  was 
known  and  used  in  Egypt  thousands  of  years  ago. 

The  land  of  the  Nile  may  be  said  to  be  the  great  gateway 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres  and  the  high- 
way to  India,  and  has  through  the  great  military  achievements 
of  the  English  and  their  protectorate,  become  virtually  an 
outlying  province  of  the  British  Empire. 

Egypt  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
East  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Khan  Iommes,  at  the 
Southwestern  extremity  of  Syria,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  stretching  to  the  North  from  the  Red  Sea, 
which  divides  Egypt  from  Asia  and  forms  the  principal  por- 
tion of  its  Eastern  boundary.  On  the  South  is  Nubia,  and  on 
the  West,  the  deserts  of  Lybia  and  Barca. 

The  general  aspect  of  Egypt  is  in  the  estimation  of  all 
travelers  highly  uniform  and  monotonous.  Upper  Egypt 
from  Syene  to  Ghizeh  appears  to  be  a  long  narrow  valley, 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  hills  between  which,  but  generally 
nearest  those  on  the  east  side,  flows  the  Nile.  At  Cairo  the 
mountains  separate  and  diverge  for  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other  till  they  in  some  measure  enclose  Lower  Egypt. 
This  part  of  the  country  is  low  and  level,  being  for  the  most 
part  one  continued  plain  without  anything  which  can  be 
called  an  eminence,  and  all  this  space  is  capable  of  being 
overflowed  by  the  water  of  the  annual  inundation  of  the 
Nile. 

The  great  geographical  as  well  as  topographical  features  of 
Egypt  are  the  Nile  and  the  Desert. 

The  ancients  were  not  well  acquainted  with  any  other  river 
which  annually  inundated  the  surrounding  country,  and  were 
not  aware  that  every  stream  that  has  its  source  within  the 
Tropics  annually  overflows  its  banks,  and  that  the  cause  is  the 
same  with  all. 

The  incessant  torrents  of  rain  which  attend  the  vertical 
sun  and  which  constitute  the  winter  of  the  tropical  regions, 
swell  such  rivers  beyond  their  natural  bounds  and  lay  the 
level  country  under  water.  The  inundation  consequent  upon 
the  overflow  of  the  Nile  commences  in  the  Summer  Solstice 
about  the  19th  of  July  and  subsides  usually  about  October, 
and  this  overflow  of  the  river  is  the  cause  of  the  fertility 
of  its  banks.  To  it  Egypt  owes  its  agricultural  prosperity, 
and  the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile  is  to  the  inhabitants  an  affair 
of  vast  national  importance.  On  the  banks  of  the  river  at 
Cairo,  I  saw  an  ingenious  instrument  called  the  Nilometer 
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which  marks  its  rise  and  fall.  A  few  feet  less  than  the  ordin- 
ary height  would  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  water  to  a 
sufficient  distance,  and  a  few  feet  more  than  the  usual  quantity 
would  prevent  the  water  from  draining  off  at  the  proper  season 
for  sowing,  or  would,  as  in  the  years  of  1818  and  1829,  cause 
immense  loss  throughout  the  country.  When  the  Nile  has 
attained  its  proper  height  and  there  stops,  Egypt  becomes  the 
scene  of  festivities  and  congratulations,  for  the  inhabitants 
are  then  assured  of  abundance,  and  anticipate  with  joy  the 
approaching  harvest. 

The  Nilometer  was  built  in  the  year  716  A.  D.  by  order. of 
the  Caliph  Suleiman,  and  has  been  restored  many  times  since 
that  date.  A  pit  lined  with  masonry  is  sunk  to  a  level  with 
the  bed  of  the  river  ;  a  graduated  column  rises  in  the  center, 
indicating  in  cubits  the  height  to  which  the  inundation 
reaches.  The  sixteenth  cubit  is  called  the  Sultan's  water,  as 
the  land  tax  is  only  levied  when  this  height  is  attained. 

The  exact  source  of  the  Nile,  which  is  so  regular  in  its  ebb 
and  flow,  so  beneficent  in  its  restorative  action,  is  as  yet  un- 
discovered, but  supposed  to  be  the  large  lakes  in  Equatorial 
Africa.  As  regards  length  it  is  the  second  river  on  the  globe, 
being  surpassed  by  the  Missouri-Mississippi  alone.  Includ- 
ing all  curves  it  is  stated  by  most  authorities  to  be  3370  miles. 

The  more  we  study  Egypt,  the  more  shall  we  be  impressed 
with  the  continuity  of  its  history. 

The  land  of  the  Pharaohs  is  the  Egypt  of  to-day,  and  the 
manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  people  are  as  primitive 
now  as  in  the  days  of  theHyksos  or  Shepherd  Kings.  Dynasties 
and  Empires  may  rise  and  fall,  one  race  of  conquerors  may 
be  succeeded  by  another,  but  the  Nile  flows  on  forever,  the 
flooded  earth  yields  forth  her  golden  harvest,  tilled  by  the 
same  subject  race,  who  toil  in  the  same  fashion  as  they  have 
done  for  so  many  centuries.  What  has  been  in  the  past  will 
be  in  the  future,  like  causes  will  produce  the  like  results,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  scores  of  centuries  hence,  when  the 
present  age  shall  have  become  as  remote  as  that  of  Sesostris 
is  now,  Egypt  should  not  become  or  rather  remain  as  we 
know  her,  a  land  where  dim  history  stretches  back  into  the 
world's  childhood. 

An  eternal  summer  hangs  over  Egypt,  but  the  atmosphere 
is  so  dry  that  the  heat  can  be  borne  better  than  in  most  other 
tropical  or  Equatorial  countries.  The  fall  of  rain  is  but 
trifling,  that  at  Alexandria,  which  lies  close  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, being  only  eight  inches,  while  Cairo  receives  but 
one  and  one-third  inches. 

The  narrow  Egyptian  valley  at  one  time  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions,  or,  according  to 
some  authorities,  twenty  to  twenty-seven  millions,  but 
it  now  barely  exceeds  6,800,000,  and  is  mixed,  hybrid, 
and  cosmopolitan,  in  the  extreme.     The  great  mass  con- 
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sists  of  Fellaheen,  gentle,  submissive,  frugal,  peasants, 
easily  satisfied  as  regards  food,  drink,  clothing,  and  lodg- 
ing, deriving  their  happiness  from  the  sunshine  and  the 
shade.  Their  life  is  hard.  These  poor  people  are  taxable 
and  workable  at  their  lord's  discretion,  and  they  toil 
in  an  enervating  climate  ;  they  cultivate,  irrigate,  plant 
and  harvest;  they  clear  the  canals  of  mud  and  repair  the 
breaches  made  by  the  Nile  in  the  dikes.  They  are  largely 
Arabs,  that  is,  Arabs  in  language  rather  than  lineage,  for  the 
Mussulman  invader  found  the  Lower  Nile  densely  peopled  by 
the  descendants  of  the  old  Egyptians,  in  whose  veins  flowed 
the  blood  of  the  various  races  that  drank  the  water  of  the 
sacred  stream  under  the  pre-Pharaohs,  the  Pharaohs,  the 
Persian  Emperors,  the  Greek  Ptolemies,  and  the  Roman  pan- 
tocrats  ;  black  and  bronze,  Ethiopians,  Arabs  and  Hymianites 
of  the  olden  times,  and  fair-haired  and  dark-haired  men  from 
the  East  and  the  West,  or  from  across  the  Northern  Sea. 

Of  the  6,800,000  Egyptians 
returned  by  the  census  of 
1882,  nearly  250,000  are  Bed- 
ouins, representing  more  or 
less  the  Nomad  element,  and 
comprising  the  only  genuine 
Arabs  in  the  whole  nation. 
But  the  Bedouins  themselves 
are  widely  and  diversely  mixed. 
Then  there  are  the  Copts,  about 
500,000  in  number,  who  are 
Christians,  and  supposed  to  be 
directly  descended  from  the 
ancient  Egyptians. 

To  the  Arabs  the  soil  is 
healthful  and  the  climate  per- 
fect. Though  of  quite  small 
stature,  they  are  nevertheless 
supple,  strong,  and  agile,  en- 
dowed with  physical  resistance, 
and  often  with  delicacy,  nobility  and  beauty  of  feature.  They 
are  extremely  frugal  in  their  habits,  subsisting  principally  on 
rye  bread,  vegetables,  and  goat  milk.  They  can  carry  immense 
burdens,  and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  a  picture  of  the 
Arab  porter  who  transported  all  my  baggage  from  one  hotel  to 
another  on  his  back,  including  a  large  and  heavy  trunk, 
rugs,  cushions,  umbrellas,  canes,  several  valises,  and  a  variety 
of  minor  articles. 

The  purely  foreign  or  European  element  numbers  about 
100,000,  of  whom  it  is  said  there  about  37,000  Greeks,  more 
than  18,000  Italians,  nearly  10,000  Frenchmen,  and  probably 
10,000  Austrians,  most  of  whom  speak  Italian  as  their  native 
tongue.    The  remaining  15,000  are  of  different  nationalities, 
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and  do  not  include  the  English 
soldiers  composing  the  army 
of  occupation.  These  foreign- 
ers reside  mostly  in  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  and  in  all  other  cities  of 
any  considerable  size.  Arabic 
is  the  common  idiom.  Among 
foreign  tongues  French  and 
Italian  are  the  most  commonly 
used. 

Lastly  we  have  the  universal 
and  omnipresent  Israelites. 
Although  it  is  certain  that 
Egypt  had  existed  for  untold 
ages  previous  to  their  advent, 
they  as  a  nation  saw  it  in  its 
most  palmy  days,  that  is,  when 
the  knowledge  that  she  ac- 
quired was  being  gradually 
filtered  through  the  greater  part  of  the  then  known  world, 
and  they  have  seen  her  in  her  decadence,  with  her  solemn 
pyramids  towering  above  the  plain  of  the  Nile,  as  the  only 
substantial  monuments  of  her  departed  glory,  although  the 
ruins  of  her  multifarious  cities  and  temples  are  undoubted 
evidence  of  what  that  glory  must  have  been.  They  have 
persistently  toiled  on  through  the  successive  ages,  undergoing 
every  form  of  oppression  under  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Mahom- 
edans,  without  losing  their  individuality  as  a  nation,  or 
harboring  a  thought  of  abandoning  the  land  in  which  they 
have  become  rooted. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  this  evening  to  enter  into  an  exten- 
sive and  elaborate  description  of  Egypt,  its  ancient  and 
modern  history.  Neither  the  space  nor  the  time  is  at  my 
disposal.  I  shall  also  scarcely  attempt  to  refer  to  the  antiqui- 
ties to  which  I  paid  but  short  visits ;  but  a  brief  description 
will  be  given  of  those  depicted  in  the  views  which  will  be 
presented  to  your  notice.  My  aim  shall  simply  be  to  give 
you  a  cursory,  and,  I  am  afraid,  imperfect  sketch  of  what 
I  saw  and  observed.  Most  of  you  no  doubt  have  heard  or 
read  of  the  attempted  revolution  of  Arabi  Pasha  for  the 
deposition  of  the  late  Khedive,  and  the  consequent  bom- 
bardment of  the  forts  of  Alexandria  by  the  English  fleet, 
in  aid  of  the  latter,  upon  the  10th  of  July,  1882.  When 
this  bombardment  was  over  and  the  rebels  had  fled,  the 
town  would  have  been  left  altogether  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  some  of  the  soldiers  who  remained,  as  well  as  the  Alex- 
andrian mob,  had  not  the  English  landed  marines  and 
seamen,  assisted  by  the  noble  captain  and  crew  of  the  only 
American  man-of-war  in  the  harbor,  who  speedily  put  a  stop 
to  the  massacre  of  foreigners  which  had  begun  and  extin- 
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guished  the  numerous  fires,  kindled  not  only  by  the  mob, 
but  by  Bedouins  from  the  countr}'. 

I  arrived  in  Alexandria  the  9th  of  March,  1885,  and  the 
effects  of  the  bombardment  and  subsequent  outrages  were  yet 
visible  everywhere  ;  more  than  a  third  of  the  city  was  still  in 
ruins,  some  of  its  splendid  palaces,  especially  the  Ras-el-tir 
had  suffered  severely,  the  glasses  were  shattered,  and  cannon 
balls  had  penetrated  the  walls,  while  the  English  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  quartered  in  the  magnificent  apartments.  Still, 
it  had  been  considerably  rebuilt,  several  rich  English  and 
French  syndicates  and  Construction  and  Building  Companies 
having  been  organized  immediately  after  the  bombardment. 
Life  had  nearly  resumed  its  former  aspect,  and  peace,  united 
with  her  beneficent  hand-maid,  commerce,  under  the  Protec- 
torate of  England,  and  the  presence  of  its  army,  seemed  to 
reign  supreme. 

And  here  I  would  attempt  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  aspect 
of  Alexandria  as  I  noticed  it. 

Steaming  into  harbor  the  traveller  first  sees  the  long  line  of 
picturesquely  waving  palms  in  front  of  the  Khedive's  palace 
to  remind  him  that  he  is  out  of  Europe.  Pompey's  Pillar  and 
the  Lighthouse  seen  at  some  distance  in  the  clear  atmosphere, 
and  familiar  from  boyhood  from  many  an  engraving  and  pic- 
ture, they  show  that  he  is  looking  upon  the  greatest  seaport 
and  emporium  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  latter  is  the  mod- 
ern representative  of  the  famous  "  Pharos  of  Alexandria,  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world."  Streets  narrow,  dirty, 
yet  strangely  picturesque  withal ;  shops  opened  to  their  full 
extent  in  front  and  with  all  their  varied  merchandise  exposed, 
their  proprietors  sitting  cross-legged  and  smoking  in  a  vague, 
philosophical,  dreamy  manner  in  a  corner  ;  long  lines  of  men, 
women  and  boys  ;  the  women  seated  like  men,  riding  upon 
miserable  donkeys,  streams  of  laden  camels,  with  their  out- 
stretched necks  and  ungainly  pace  filling  up  the  picture  at  the 
end  of  the  street,  while  voices  of  street-criers  shouting  in  many 
tongues  mostlustily  sounded,  rend  the  air  ;  native  cafes,  where 
sherbet  and  coffee  jostle  with  pale  ale  and  sodas  and  brandies 
carefully  iced  ;  native  musicians  seated  on  fixed  platforms 
above  the  heads  of  the  people,  playing  on  the  same  shaped 
instruments  used  in  the  times  of  the  Pharohs,  sackbuts  and 
psalteries,  the  crude  originals  of  our  own  trombones  and  gui- 
tars ;  one  man  singing,  the  others  joining  in  the  refrain  ; 
story-tellers  reading  aloud  to  a  delighted  audience  from  the 
Arabian  Nights,  turbaned  and  clothed  in  white  muslin  and 
reading  uncommonly  well,  modulating  their  voices  according 
to  changes  in  the  story,  and  swaying  their  bodies  to  and  fro 
on  the  elevated  dais  on  which  they  sit  ;  Egyptian  soldiers, 
Bedouins  from  the  Desert,  English  Jack-tars  "  on  liberty 
ashore,"  French  marines, Italian,  Austrian,  Greek  and  German 
sailors,  smoking  and  listening  to  the  tale  without  understand- 
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ing  one  single  word  ;  the  blue  turbaned  Copt  of  grave  aspect, 
on  his  way  to  his  Cathedral  Communion  ;  the  poor  Arab  with 
his  almost  colorless  tunic  of  serge  ;  the  white-muslined  Hindu  ; 
the  kilted  Albanian  and  the  rich  Turk  with  his  hybrid  cos- 
tume, half  Frankish  and  half  Asiatic,  and  the  white-robed 
footman  (a  negro  slave),  who  runs  before  his  master's  chariot 
at  full  speed,  with  his  long  wand  in  his  hand,  warning  the 
foot  passengers  to  keep  clear  of  the  horses,  like  Elijah,  the 
mountaineer  from  his  native  hills  of  Gilead  across  the  Jordan, 
running  before  the  chariot  of  Ahab. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  Alexandria  without  referring  to 
its  past  glories  and  its  treasures  of  art,  Cleopatra's  Needle,  the 
once  half  buried  and  rejected  gift  to  England  now  adorning 
Father  Thames  in  London,  at  one  time  forming  with  its  twin 
obelisk  (now  in  Central  Park  in  New  York)  the  majestic  entrance 
to  what  was  once  Ca>sar's  Temple  ;  the  beautiful  but  miscalled 
Pompey's  Pillar,  the  silent  spectator  of  the  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  great  city  by  Caracalla's  orders,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  far-famed  Alexandrian  Library  by  fire  by 
Amru,  the  Caliph  Omar's  General  in  640  a.  d.  This  was  one 
of  the  greatest  catastrophies  of  the  world's  history,  for  were 
that  library  in  existence  many  a  serious  gap  in  that  of  Egypt 
itself,  as  well  as  of  other  countries,  might  have  been  bridged 
over.  That  Caliph  said  of  the  Library  "  if  it  accords  with  the 
Koran  then  it  is  superfluous,  and  if  it  disagrees  with  it,  then  it 
is  bad  and  ought  to  be  burned." 

T  did  not  enter  the  far-extending  Catacombs  of  Alexandria 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  did  not  visit  the  interior  of  the 
Pyramids,  on  account  of  their  unpleasant  associations,  and 
their  damp,  unwholesome  and  suffocating  atmosphere.  These 
Catacombs  were  originally  excavated  for  sepulchral  purposes, 
but  used  as  we  know  in  the  old  days  of  persecution  and  mar- 
trydom  as  a  refuge  for  the  earlier  Christians.  These  remin- 
iscences of  the  past  at  once  bring  to  our  minds  the  antiquity 
of  the  place  whose  history  alone  would  make  the  study  of  a 
man's  life,  and  carry  us  through  the  successive  periods  of  the 
great  Macedonian  its  founder,  and  his  successors,  the  Romans, 
the  Persians,  the  Arabs  and  the  Turks,  down  to  subtle  minded, 
strong-willed,  strong-armed,  Mohamed  Ali,  whose  great  grand- 
son the  English  were  then  protecting. 

The  founder  of  the  modern  military  system  was  Mahomet 
Ali,  the  potentate  whose  massacre  of  the  Memlook  Beys,  com- 
monly called  the  Mamelukes,  broke  up  the  Feudal  system  of 
army  service,  and  necessitated  an  organization  modeled  after 
European  customs.  He  has  left  such  a  mark  in  Egypt  that 
Pyramids  are  not  required  to  immortalize  his  memory.  There 
is  still  in  the  country  over  which  he  ruled  with  so  firm  a  hand 
as  great  a  veneration  for  his  memory  as  the  Russians  have  for 
Peter  the  Great,  the  Prussians  for  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
French  for  Napoleon  and  the  Swedes  for  Gustavus  Adolphus 
and  Gustave  the  First. 
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Alexandria  with  a  population  of  about  215,000  is  a  great 
Italian,  French,  German,  Levantine,  and  now,  since  the  bom- 
bardment in  1882,  an  English  as  well  as  Arabian  City.  The 
English,  the  Scotch,  the  French,  as  well  as  the  Italians  and 
Germans,  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  have  mag- 
nificent churches,  convents  and  hospitals.  There  are  few 
remains  of  the  ancient  splendor  of  the  City  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  Ptolemies. 

The  large  commercial  port  of  Alexandria  is  situated  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  Lake  Mariotis  at  the  embouchure  of 
the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  which  is  filled  from  the  Nile,  and 
here  let  me  tell  you  something  of  the  so-called  Mixed  Tribunal 
of  Egypt  located  in  Alexandria,  though  it  has  a  branch  in 
Cairo.  It  is  composed  of  twenty-one  judges,  one  from  every 
European  nation  and  three  from  the  United  States.  By  a 
treaty  with  the  Great  Powers,  it  was  stipulated  that  each 
country  should  send  one  representative  judge  to  Egypt.  Each 
of  these  judges  is  paid  by  the  Egyptian  Government  a  salary 
of  $8,000  a  year.  All  the  law-books,  codes  and  statutes  are 
printed  in  French  and  Italian.  All  the  proceedings  of  the 
Tribunal  and  all  the  speeches  of  the  lawyers  are  in  the  same 
languages.  This  also  obtains  with  regard  to  all  the  suits, 
legal  documents,  and  transactions  or  archives  of  the  court. 
The  nominal  president  of  this  Mixed  Tribunal  is  an  Egyptian, 
but  only  so  pro  forma.  Each  of  the  twenty-one  judges,  like 
our  Superior  Judges,  is  in  succession  chosen  or  nominated  by 
the  others  as  presiding  judge.  Most  of  them  resided  at  a 
place  called  Ramley,  some  fifteen  miles  distant  from  Alexan- 
dria, but  easy  of  access  by  railroad,  a  beautiful  place  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  kept  cool  and  agreeable  espec- 
ially during  the  sultry  season  by  the  refreshing  breezes  from 
the  sea  and  the  delicious  odor  filling  the  atmosphere  wafted 
from  the  numerous  gardens  and  broad  walks  lined  on  either 
side  by  rows  of  acacia,  mimosa,  peach  and  orange  trees.  More 
beautiful  and  luxurious  flowers  of  all  kinds  diffusing  their 
fragrant  perfume  far  and  wide  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere, 
except  perhaps  in  California.  This  Mixed  Tribunal  of  Egypt 
has  only  jurisdiction  over  cases  in  which  the  parties,  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  are  of  two  different  nationalities,  as  French 
and  German,  Italian  and  Swiss,  etc.,  or  a  foreigner  and  an 
Arab,  Copt,  or  Turk.  As  to  differences  between  people  of 
the  same  nationality  the  several  consuls  have  full  jurisdiction. 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  something  about  Cairo  and  the 
Pyramids  and,  though  last  not  least,  that  monument  of  and 
emblem  of  silence,  the  Sphinx. 

I  left  Alexandria  about  3  o'clock  p.  m.  June  3,  1885,  by  rail, 
and  arrived  in  Cairo  the  same  day  at  about  10  o'clock  p.  m. 

In  the  course  of  my  ride  I  observed  in  the  suburbs  of 
Alexandria,  Rosetta,  and  Camspie  the  elegant  gardens  and 
summer  palace  of  the  Khedive,  of  Moharran  Bey,  and  of 
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Mons.  Antoine,  a  parvenu  Frenchman,  said  to  be  the  richest 
man  in  Egypt.  He  came  there  as  a  servant  to  some  French 
nobleman,  some  twenty- five  years  ago,  and  by  smartness  and 
no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  sycophancy  succeeded  in  ingratiating 
himself  with  Ismail  Pasha,  the  then  Khedive,  and  became  a 
large  contractor,  and  as  honesty  was  not  the  watch-word  dur- 
ing that  reign  he  made  an  immense  fortune.  Cairo  is  the 
residence  of  the  Viceroy.  The  late  Khedive,  Mahomed 
Tewfik,  was  born  in  1853,  of  a  female  slave,  ten  years  before 
Ismail,  his  father,  succeeded  to  the  Vice-Royalty.  He  was 
never  the  favorite  son  of  his  father  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  remarkable  energy  and  perseverance  of  his  mother  would 
probably  never  have  succeeded  to  the  throne.  When  she 
found  that  Tewfik's  father,  after  his  accession  to  the  Khedivate, 
showed  marked  preference  for  one  of  Tewfik's  half-brothers 
and  openly  neglected  her  son,  she  is  said  to  have  gone  in  per- 
son to  the  Sultan  in  Constantinople  and  by  her  representa- 
tions induced  him  to  take  her  son  Tewfik's  part,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  Sultan  compelled  Ismail,  his  father,  to  send  Tewfik 
to  Paris  and  London  and  there  be  given  a  princely  education. 
After  his  return  to  Egypt  and  during  the  last  five  years  of  his 
father  Ismail's  reign,  he  was  assigned  a  palace  of  his  own, 
where  he  lived  in  magnificent  style,  but  was  almost  ignored 
by  his  father  and  entirely  excluded  from  any  share  in  the 
Government.  But  partly  through  the  intrigues  of  his  mother 
and  more  perhaps  owing  to  his  own  superiority  and  nobility 
of  character  he  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  party  of  his  own, 
composed  of  the  more  honest  element,  i.  e.,  the  wisest  and 
truest  patriots,  who  viewed  with  a  feeling  akin  to  fear  the 
extravagant  and  enormous  expenditure  of  his  father  Ismail 
which  had  brought  Egypt  to  the  brink  of  ruin  and  accumu- 
lated the  foreign  debt  to  France  and  England,  so  that  those 
two  powers  might  be  said  really  to  own  Egypt. 

And  here  I  will  relate  a  curious  little  dramatic  proceeding 
which  took  place  at  the  Abdin  Palace  about  10:30  a.  m.  on 
the  26th  of  June,  1879  :  upstairs  was  Ismail  Pasha,  downstairs 
ministers  and  courtiers  were  busy  examining  the  envelope  of 
a  telegram  inscribed  Ismail  Pasha,  ex-Khedive  of  Egypt. 

Meanwhile  at  the  Ismailia  Palace  in  Cairo,  where  Tewfik 
lived,  another  telegram  had  arrived  addressed  Mahomed  Tew- 
fik, Khedive  of  Egypt. 

Neither  of  them  had  had  the  least  indication  or  suspicion  of 
this  sudden  change,  i.  e.,  the  fall  of  a  father  and  the  accession  to 
the  throne  of  the  son.  But  neither,  with  true  Musselmanic 
stoicism,  showed  the  least  surprise  and  Ismail  the  father  and 
so  suddenly  deposed  Khedive  was  the  first  with  a  telegram  of 
the  Sultan  in  hand  to  go  over  in  person  to  the  newly  elevated 
Khedive  Tewfik,  his  son,  and  congratulate  him. 

Tewfik,  the  late  Khedive,  though  shorn  of  much  of  his 
power  by  the  forced  Protectorate  of  England,  was  a  sovereign 
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by  Nature  and  a  superior  personage  in  every  respect;  he 
loved  his  one  wife  and  though  a  Mahometan  by  education 
and  training  had  adopted  the  manners  and  customs  of  Europe 
and  clung  to  that  one  wife  with  true  singleness  of  heart. 
His  two  sons  were  raised  and  educated  in  the  best  schools 
and  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe.  In  coming  to  the 
throne  Tewfik  let  it  be  known  that  with  his  accession  there 
was  a  tacit  amnesty  for  all  the  past.  "  AVe  have  all  been 
wrong,"  he  said  generously,  "let  us  all  begin  afresh,"  and  he 
made  Arabi  and  others  full  Colonels. 

Had  Arabi  been  a  man  of  intelligence  and  of  patriotic 
intentions  he  would  have  grasped  the  opportunity  so  cordi- 
ally given  him  and  thrown  the  weight  of  such  influences  as 
he  possessed  on  the  side  of  the  young  Khedive,  and  instead 
of  lingering  out  the  remnant  of  his  dishonored  life  in  exile 
on  Ceylon's  Isle,  he  might  have  been  a  respected  minister  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  sovereign  of  his  native  land. 

Through  the  politeness  of  a  Greek  who  was  the  acting 
American  Consul  at  Cairo  I  received  a  permit  to  visit  the 
Abdim  Palace  (as  it  is  called),  the  official  residence  of  the 
Khedive.  How  to  describe  its  Oriental  splendor  and  magnif- 
icence would  be  a  vain  task.  If  any  of  you  have  heard  or 
read  of  the  Sultan's  Palace  at  Constantinople  or  of  the  fabled 
sumptuousness  of  Aladdin's,  you  may  form  an  idea  of  what 
Tewfik's  was  like.  Mirrors  of  unusual  size  in  their  superbly 
carved  and  gilded  frames  ;  on  all  sides  of  you  curtains  and 
tapestry  of  the  costliest  fabrics  of  the  Gobelins  and  of  the 
most  valuable  of  Brussels  and  Elanders  laces  ;  the  floors  of 
inlaid  mosaics,  not  carpeted  but  covered  here  and  there  with 
costly  and  beautiful  rugs  and  then  the  lovely  artificial  foun- 
tains whose  grateful  and  murmuring  flow  together  with  a 
delightful  odor  from  the  choicest  flowers,  exhaled  a  soothing 
and  refreshing  perfume  and  filled  the  beholder  with  a  dreamy, 
languishing,  and  even  voluptuous,  feeling.  Eden's  bowers 
could  hardly  have  been  more  charming.  The  Abdin  Palace 
is  situated  opposite,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  largest  square 
or  park  in  Cairo,  the  Esbekeyah,  where  the  upper  400  con- 
gregate and  promenade  in  the  cool  of  the  evenings  and  where 
the  English  regimental  and  the  Khedive's  bands,  discourse 
on  alternate  nights  the  most  delicious  music,  as  they  do  in 
our  Golden  Gate  Park  ;  where  also  all  kinds  of  intrigues, 
political,  cupidical,  and  otherwise,  are  carried  on.  It  is  an 
enchanting  place,  mosques,  pagodas,  Chinese  and  Moslem, 
bowers  of  roses  and  lilacs,  as  well  as  curious  and  beautiful 
plants  and  trees  both  native  and  exotic,  are  scattered  in  pro- 
fusion throughout  the  grounds.  The  walks  of  this  park  are 
strewn  with  a  kind  of  transparent  pebbles  of  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  pink,  blue,  white,  green  and  orange,  a  cartload 
of  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  Yankee  jeweler,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  might  easily  be  polished  and  set  in 
rings,  ear-rings,  studs,  etc. 
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Cairo  is  called  in  Egyptian  dialect  Misr  or  Masr-el-kahereh 
i.  e.,  Misr  or  Masr  the  victorious.  The  same  name  is  given 
hy  them  to  the  whole  of  Egypt.  It  is  the  queen  of  Arahian 
as  well  as  of  African  cities  ;  it  has  a  mixed  population  of 
about  275,000,  a  few  thousands  of  whom  are  Europeans, 
mostly  from  the  South  of  Europe,  i.  e.,  it  consists  of  Arabs, 
Jews,  Armenians,  Copts,  Turks,  Negroes,  Poles,  Germans, 
Italians,  French,  English,  Creeks,  etc.,  all  in  their  national 
dresses  and  generally  of  a  great  variety  of  colors.  This  city 
is  situated  5,000  feet  from  the  Nile  at  the  hase  of  the  rocky 
range  Mokatta.  The  citadel  stands  on  a  hranch  of  the  said 
mountain,  called  Jehel  Mokatta.  To  the  peculiarity  of  its 
population  add  the  strange  physiognomy  which  is  hestowed 
on  Cairo  hy  its  terraced  houses,  its  serpentine  streets,  its 
apparently  innumerable  minarets,  there  being  at  least  400 
which  rise  on  every  side,  and  you  will  obtain  a  conception  of 
a  city,  the  exact  similitude  of  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be 
found,  a  city  stamped  with  a  general  Arabic  impress,  a  true 
city  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  with  its  mimosas,  cypresses  and 
palm-trees.  The  sant  mimone  trees,  whose  thin  shade  is  com- 
pared by  the  Arabs  to  a  false  friend  who  deserts  you  when 
most  needed,  are  extremely  common  and  wave  above  old 
alleys,  twisted  but  cool,  which  when  I  was  there  in  1885  were 
being  cut  into  sunny  and  dusty  boulevards  in  imitation  of 
Paris.  I  visited  the  mosque  or  rather  tomb  of  the  Caliphs, 
and  the  Tomb  of  the  Mamelukes.  Around  these  mosques 
there  is  generally  a  clear  space  kept  clean.  On  their  highest 
towers  there  is  stationed  a  crier  somewhat  like  the  Kirktown 
criers  I  remember  we  had  in  Sweden,  especially  in  Stock- 
holm, some  fifty  years  ago,  crying  out  the  hours  and  saying 
"  All  is  well."  But  these  Egyptian  criers,  called  muezzins, 
summon  the  people  to  prayer  saying,  "  Arise  ye  faithful, 
prayer  is  better  than  sleep."  During  my  sojourns  both  in 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  I  have  frequently  seen  da)'  and  night, 
rain  or  shine,  the  poor  humble  Arab,  whose  only  worldly 
possession  was  his  house,  i.  e.,  a  dry-goods  box,  and  his  prayer- 
mat,  carpet  or  rug,  at  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  crawl  out  if  at 
night,  from  his  house,  the  dry-goods  box,  and  carefully 
spreading  out  his  prayer-mat,  prostrate  himself  with  his  face 
touching  the  ground  and  suddenly  rising  again,  raise  his 
hands  toward  heaven,  his  entire  devotional  exercises  seeming 
to  consist  of  genuflexions  and  various  gesticulations.  To 
describe  all  that  I  saw  and  observed  in  Egypt  would  take 
weeks  and  fill  a  good-sized  book. 

About  three  miles  from  Cairo  there  is  a  petrified  forest  and 
it  seems  to  have  consisted  of  cedar  or  perhaps  cypress  trees. 
Going  to  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Cairo,  I  saw  the  dancing  der- 
vishes, who  every  Friday  afternoon  have  a  matinee  or  public 
devotional  performance,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  a  dance, 
beginning  slowly  but  constantly  and  gradually  increasing  in 
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swiftness  of  motion  until  they  have  worked  themselves  into  a 
kind  of  a  delirium  of  exaltation  and  fall  down  from  exhaustion. 

On  the  6th  of  June  I  visited  the  tomb  and  mosque  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  present  Khedive's  great  grandfather.  This 


HOWLING  DERVISH 

is  magnificent  beyond  description,  at  least  by  my  feeble  pen. 
I  have  not  seen  the  celebrated  Alhambra  in  Andalusia,  Spain, 
but  T  have  read  glowing   descriptions   of  its  marvellous 
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beauties.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  it  surpasses  or  indeed 
approaches  in  grace  the  grand  and  beautiful  tomb  or  mosque 
of  Mohammed  Ali.  Before  you  are  allowed  to  enter  you  have, 
as  in  many  of  the  royal  palaces  in  Europe,  to  put  on  a  kind 
of  over-shoes  of  soft  felt.  Floor,  ceiling,  and  a  hundred  im- 
mense pillars  or  columns  are  of  the  purest  Alabaster.  The 
lovely  stained  glass  windows,  through  which  the  sun  sheds 
a  soft,  subdued,  religious,  light  of  prismatic  colors,  reflected  on 
the  magnificent,  lace-like  carvings  on  the  tomb,  which  is  of 
purest  Parian  marble,  constituted  a  spectacle  of  a  fairy-like 
and  at  the  same  time  emotional  character. 

The  mosques  in  Cairo  are  very  numerous,  not  fewer,  it  is 
said,  than  four  hundred.  Many  of  them  are  of  considerable 
size  and  architectural  merit.  But  with  the  single  exception 
of  that  of  Mohammed  Ali,  recently  erected,  they  are  all  falling 
into  delapidation . 

The  mosque  of  Sultan  Tooloon  is  interesting  to  architects, 
from  the  fact  that,  although  built  a  thousand  years  ago,  A.  D. 
879,  it  had  pointed  arches  at  least  two  hundred  }7ears  before 
their  introduction  into  England.  That  of  Sultan  Hassan, 
near  the  citadel,  is  a  building  of  great  beauty,  constructed  out 
of  the  casing-stones  of  the  great  pyramid. 

This  lecture  would  not  be  complete  if  I  should  omit  to 
mention  "  The  American  Presbyterian  Mission "  at  Cairo. 
The  Rev.  Tho.  Watson,  of  Wokesea,  near  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was 
the  principal,  assisted  by  five  professors  and  five  lady  teach- 
ers. The  building  cost  about  $15,000,  of  which  only  about 
$9,500  was  contributed  in  America,  the  balance  being  raised 
in  Cairo,  the  late  Khedive,  I  was  told,  being  one  of  its 
most  liberal  patrons.  There  the  ideas  of  the  little  Arabs  are 
taught  to  shoot.  It  being  a  purely  Christian,  I  should  say 
Protestant,  institution,  it  is  of  course  not  patronized  by  either 
Greeks,  Jews  or  Catholics. 

At  the  Citadel  we  were  shown  the  very  place  called  the 
leap  of  the  Mameluke.  The  tragic  event  took  place  in  one  of 
the  courts  of  the  Citadel.  In  1811  Mohammed  Ali  learned  that 
the  Mamelukes  intended  to  rebel  against  him.  He  therefore 
invited  their  chiefs  to  be  present  in  the  Citadel  on  the  in- 
vestiture of  his  son  Soossoom  Pasha  with  the  command  of 
the  army.  Upwards  of  four  hundred  came.  The  ceremony 
over,  on  mounting  their  horses  to  ride  away,  they  found  the 
gates  closed.  At  the  same  moment,  a  fierce  fire  of  musketry 
was  opened  upon  them  from  the  windows  of  the  surrounding 
barracks.  Resistance  and  escape  were  alike  impossible. 
They  galloped  round  the  narrow  inclosure,  seeking  in  vain 
to  find  a  way  of  escape,  or  an  enemy  whom  they  might  attack. 
Men  and  horses  fell  in  heaps  in  the  courtyard.  Only  one  of 
them,  Emin  Bey,  survived.  He  leaped  his  horse  over  the 
precipice  which  forms  the  western  front  of  the  Citadel.  The 
animal  was  killed  by  the  fall,  but  he  escaped  as  by  a  miracle 
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and  reached  a  camp  of  Arnauts  on  the  plain  below,  who 
refused  to  surrender  him  to  the  Pasha,  and  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  from  the  country  in  disguise. 

As  we  pass  from  the  French  quarter  we  enter  into  the 
labyrinthine  windings  of  the  bazaars  of  Cairo,  consisting  of  a 
double  row  of  booths  or  shops,  very  much  like  those  of  Alex- 
andria, only  on  a  larger  scale,  where  everything  from  a  Turk- 
ish slipper  to  a  mat  or  carpet,  richly  embroidered  table  covers, 
and  tapestries,  veils,  and  beautiful,  delicate  filigrees,  and  all 
kinds  of  gold  and  silver  works,  can  be  bought.  These  bazaars 
are  almost  unchanged  since  the  time  of  Saladin,  and  in  them 
Haroun  Alraschid,  Giaffar  the  Grand  Vizier,  Misrour  the 
Chief  of  the  Eunuchs,  might  have  wandered  and  found  little 
to  surprise  them.  Passing  out  of  a  very  narrow  street, 
through  a  dark  and  filthy  archway,  I  found  myself  in  a 
gloomy  passage,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  two  persons 
to  walk  abreast.  On  either  side  the  goldsmiths  were  busy, 
each  with  his  charcoal  fire,  blow-pipe  and  anvil,  producing 
the  exquisite  jewelry  for  which  Cairo  is  so  justly  famous. 
Filigree  work,  fine  as  the  finest  lace,  jeweled  necklaces  and 
nose  rings,  head-dresses  inlaid  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  were 
offered  for  sale,  taken  out  one  by  one  out  of  dirty  holes  and 
corners  by  men  black  with  the  smoke  of  the  forge  at  which 
they  had  been  working. 

From  Cairo  I  and  my  travelling  companion,  Dr.  Leucke  of 
the  German  Army,  rode  out  to  the  Pyramids  of  De  Gizeh.  A 
superb  avenue  at  least  a  hundred  feet  wide,  bordered  on  either 
side  by  a  row  of  tamarisks  and  acacias,  whose  branches  meet- 
ing above  form  a  verdant  arch,  at  all  times  impervious  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  and  diffusing  a  most  delicious  perfume.  This 
road  runs  from  Boolak  and  unites  with  that  of  Scholmn. 
The  road  runs  straight  and  broad  and  smooth  as  a  floor. 
Between  Cairo  and  the  Pyramids  we  met  hundreds  of  Arabs, 
men,  women  and  children,  going  or  returning  on  their  camels 
or  donkeys'  backs  with  their  farm  produce  for  purchasers  at 
Cairo.  On  either  side  of  the  road  we  noticed  villages  which 
were  all  built  of  mud  or  of  sun-burnt  bricks,  surrounded  with 
groves  of  great  palm  trees.  These  huts  or  houses,  if  you  can 
call  them  so,  are  generally  situated  on  some  high  knoll  or 
elevation  so  as  to  protect  them  from  the  annual  overflow  of 
the  Nile. 

Two  of  the  Pyramids  are  at  first  visible  and  it  is  sometime 
before  that  of  Mycerinus  appears.  As  you  advance  those 
of  Cheops  and  Cephrenus  seem  to  join  at  the  base.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  in  all  between  twelve  and  fifteen  pyramids  in  Egypt. 
The  Sakkara  pyramids  are  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
one  Sneefree,  founder  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty.  An  inscription 
in  hieroglyphics  is  said  to  exist  in  one  of  them,  to  this  effect : 
"  I,  king  of  Sound,  built  the  Pyramids  and  finished  them  in  six 
years." 
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Higher  than  the  tallest  trees, 
higher  than  the  prayer  towers,  the 
Pyramids  lift  their  forms  heyond 
Gizeh.  These  monuments,  forty  to 
sixty  centuries  old,  hide  locked  in 
their  chambers  blacker  than  night, 
the  Mummies  of  Pharaohs  (of  which 
they  have  however  been  to  a  great 
extent  despoiled.)  The  largest  is 
that  of  Cheops,  a  block  of  88,275,000 
cubic  feet,  445  feet  high,  and  it  was 
at  one  time  nearly  500.  I  was  told 
while  in  Cairo  that  during  the  reign 
of  Mohammed  Ali  as  well  as  during 
that  of  Ismael  Pasha  they  were  par- 
tially stripped  by  the  rich  Pashas  of 
Cairo,  in  order  to  build  their  palaces 
therewith,  and  during  last  year  I 
read  in  a  San  Francisco  newspaper 
that  even  now  they  are  being  de- 
spoiled for  the  same  purposes.  If 
this  is  not  vandalism,  1  do  not  know 
what  is. 

In  approaching  the  pyramids,  at 
the  very  first  glance  without  a 
moment's  pause,  we  exclaim,  the 
Pyramids  !  !  !  They  are  at  once  the 
vastest  and  the  oldest  buildings  on 
the  earth.  They  were  standing, 
perhaps  were  already  even  ancient, 
when  Abraham  came  down  into 
Egypt.  Their  origin  was  lost  in  a 
remote  and  legendary  past  when 
the  father  of  history  conversed  with 
the  priests  of  Sais  and  Memphis. 
It  may  have  been  bombast,  but  it  mummy  of  ramesks  the  second 
was    scarcely    exaggeration  when 

Napoleon  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  the  pyramids  issued  his 
famous  "  Oudre  du  Jour."  "  Soldiers,  forty  centuries  are  look- 
ing down  upon  you." 

The  pleasure  attending  the  ascent  of  Cheops'  Pyramid  may 
readily  be  conceived  from  one  of  the  accompanying  views,  but 
it  was  one  which  I  was  compelled  with  great  reluctance  to 
forego.  The  great  Sphinx  to  the  east  of  the  second  Pyramid 
was  sketched  by  nature  and  finished  by  man  in  sandstone 
rock  ;  it  is  a  man-headed  lion,  188  feet  9£  inches  in  length. 
I  climbed  up  its  rugged  surface  and  hugging  it  around  the 
neck  I  gave  it  a  good  and  sonorous  smack.  In  fact  I  can  say 
that  I  have  kissed  the  Sphinx. 

If  you  ascend  the  Nile  not  far  from  Memphis,  which  in 
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ancient  times  rivalled  Thebes,  and 
which  has  been  more  completely 
stripped  of  its  temples  and  palaces 
than  Thebes  itself,  the  Pyramid  of 
Steps,  one  of  the  Pyramids  of  Sak- 
kara,  rises  motionless  out  of  the 
reflecting  Dunes.  In  this  monu- 
ment we  salute  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  structure  built  by  man's 
hand  :  it  is  said  to  be  0,500  years 
old  at  least.  As  we  arrived  at  the 
Pyramid  of  Cheops,  we  were  met 
by  a  crowd  of  Arabs  of  all  ages, 
crowding  around,  and  offering  their 
services  as  guides.  Raising  their 
hands  and  pointing  towards  the 
Pyramids,  they  cry  oat  in  chorus, 
Colossal,  Colossal !  this  they  have 
no  doubt  heard  their  German  visi- 
tors exclaim.  I  did  not  ascend  to 
its  apex  and  therefore  did  not  imi- 
tate Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  dining 
there.  He  has  found  thousands  of 
imitators,  especially  amongst  the 
English.  I  knew  an  Italian  restau- 
rant-keeper who  had  acted  as  guide 
to  rich  Englishmen  and  no  doubt 
being  well  paid  had  ascended  the  Pyramids  seventeen  dif- 
ferent times.  It  requires  three  if  not  four  Arab  guides  to 
bring  you  up  and  down  the  Pyramids,  each  step  being  four  to 
five  feet  high,  two  Arabs  to  be  ahead  of  you  to  drag  you  up 
by  the  hands,  and  two  to  push  you  up  from  behind.  I  did 
not  feel  ambitious  to  conquer  renown  in  that  line,  but  paid  an 
Arab  boy  two  or  three  francs  to  go  up,  which  he  did  like  a 
cat  in  just  ten  minutes,  five  up  and  five  down.  It  is  said  that 
a  Swede  by  the  name  of  Hasselquist  failed  twice  in  reaching 
the  top  of  the  big  Pyramid,  the  first  time  because  the  wind  was 
too  strong,  and  the  second,  because  the  steps  had  been  so 
intensely  heated  by  the  sun  that  they  burned  his  feet  through 
the  boots. 

Some  years  ago  a  fool-hardy  and  venturesome  Englishman, 
after  having  been  safely  piloted  to  the  top  by  his  Arab  guides, 
insisted  upon  attempting  to  descend  unassisted,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  he  fell  and  lost  his  life  ;  whether  he  slipped, 
lost  his  balance,  or  became  dizzy,  is  not  known. 

Strabo  speaks  of  curious  petrifications  discovered  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyramids.  The  Egyptians  say  that  they  are  relics  of 
the  food  of  the  old  Pyramid  builders,  which  then  as  now  was 
mostly  lentils. 

There  is  a  very  fine  and  commodious  hostelry  or  phalanstery 
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named  El  Ghireh  near  the  Pyramids,  erected  there  by  the 
order  of  Ismail  Pasha  for  the  sole  accommodation  of  visitors. 

Not  far  from  Cairo,  near  the  ancient  town  of  Heliopolis,  is 
a  garden  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a  venerable  sycamore 
tree,  hollow,  gnarled  and  almost  leafless  with  extreme  age. 
It  is  enclosed  by  palisades  and  is  regarded  with  veneration  by 
the  Copts  as  the  place  where  Joseph,  Mary  and  the  infant 
Savior  rested  on  their  flight  into  Egypt.  But  the  tree,  though 
undoubtedly  of  great  age,  cannot  be  as  ancient  as  the  legend 
affirms.  The  Arab  guide  will  also  show  and  point  out  to  the 
traveller  the  very  place  on  the  shore  or  banks  of  the  Nile 
where  Pharoah's  daughter  found  the  infant  Moses  among  the 
bulrushes.  Among  the  sights  I  saw  and  noticed  in  the  streets 
of  Cairo,  were  lines  of  camels  with  their  long  swaying  necks, 
soft  silent  tread,  and  their  peevish  groans,  stalk  solemnly  along 
the  middle  of  the  roadway.  A  string  of  donkeys  surmounted 
by  inflated  balloons  of  black  silk  or  white  muslin,  from  which 
dainty  little  slippers  of  red  or  yellow  morocco  leather  peep 
out,  are  carrying  the  ladies  of  a  harem  to  take  the  air. 
Then  comes  a  procession  of  blind  men  chanting  the  Koran, 
followed  by  a  group  of  women  wailing  and  crying  in  tones  of 
well  simulated  grief  ;  between  is  a  board  carried  on  men's 
shoulders,  and  covered  by  a  pall  beneath  whose  folds  it  is  easy 
to  make  out  the  rigid  lines  of  a  corpse  on  its  way  to  the  cem- 
etery. Again  shrill,  gurgling,  cries  fall  upon  the  ear,  taken 
up  and  repeated  by  the  female  bystanders,  perhaps  with 
the  accompaniment  of  a  hautboy  and  a  drum  or  two.  It  is  a 
marriage  procession.  The  bride,  a  mere  child,  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age,  swathed  from  head  to  foot  in  red  or  yellow  shawls 
and  inclosed  in  a  canopy  or  tent,  is  being  conducted  to  the 
bath,  or  to  her  husband's  house. 

Veiled  women,  black  slaves,  Bedouins,  Sheikhs,  Greek  and 
Coptic  priests,  donkeys  and  their  drivers,  and  streetsellers' 
innumerable  make  up  the  picturesque  bewildering  throng. 
The  fragrant  flowers  of  the  Henna  tree  are  carried  out  for 
sale,  and  the  seller  cries,  "  Odors  of  Paradise !  !  !  "  "  0  ! 
Flowers  of  Henna." 

A  kind  of  cotton  cloth  made  by  machinery  which  is  put  in 
motion  by  a  bull,  is  announced  by  the  cry  of  "The  work  of 
the  bull !  "    "0  Maidens  !  !  !  " 

Professor  Smyth  says  that  at  some  distance  from  the  Pyra- 
mids' entrance  portal  he  found  frequent  splinters  and  frag- 
ments of  green  and  white  "  Diorite."  This  is  a  compact, 
very  hard,  crypt-granite  formation  speckled  with  black  or 
greenish  black.  It  is  the  material  of  which  the  celebrated 
stone  statue  now  in  the  Boolak  Museum  is  cut.  It  is  not 
native  to  the  Pyramidregion  and  could  only  have  been  brought 
there  from  afar,  whilst  the  number  of  these  spalls  and  frag- 
ments intermixed  with  earth  and  other  chippings  and  rubbish 
left  after  the  Pyramids  were  built,  would  indicate  some  exten- 
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siveuse  of  that  material  in  their  structure.  But  in  none  of  the 
present  openings  has  anything  been  found  made  of  diorite  or 
anything  like  it.  Therefore  Prof.  Smyth  says  that  there  must 
be  other  chambers  still  undiscovered  and  which  might  prove 
to  be  the  very  muniment  room  of  the  whole  monument. 

When  a  traveller  arrives  at  any  of  the  cities  in  Egypt,  he 
is  waited  on  by  the  dragoman  of  the  Hotel,  whose  pay  is 
$1.50  per  day.  The  dragomen  are  generally  very  intelligent. 
They  are  very  necessary  to  strangers  who  wish  to  be  escorted 
to  the  principal  places  of  interest.  They  save  you  time  and, 
in  many  cases  money,  although  they  receive  a  commission  on 
everything  you  buy.  They  also  save  you  much  annoyance 
from  the  thousand  and  one  beggars  that  beset  your  path. 

The  donkey-boys  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo  are  surely  the 
cleverestand  most  impudent  little  urchins  on  earth.  Our  city 
Arabs  cannot  compare  with  them.  In  broken  English  they 
vaunt  the  praises  of  their  animals  :  "Take  my  donkey,  him 
berry  good  donkey,  him  name  Billy  Barlow."  If  the  traveller 
be  presumably  an  American,  the  sobriquet  is  changed  to 
"  Yankee  Doodle." 

There  are  many  good  hotels  all  through  Egypt,  managed 
by  French  and  Germans,  as  well  as  restaurants  generally  man- 
aged by  Italians. 

Plere  is  an  example  of  Egyptian  customs  :  A  family  pass 
along  the  road  ;  the  husband,  a  big  stalwart  fellow,  rides  a 
donkey,  the  wife,  bearing  a  load  which  would  be  heavy  for  an 
English  porter,  walks  by  his  side  ;  a  group  of  brown,  naked 
children  run  alongside  the  train,  holding  out  their  hands  and 
crying  for  "  backsheesh  "  and  in  this  cry  their  elders  join 
them  whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  ;  notwithstanding 
this  universal  beggary,  I  saw  little  or  no  actual  destitution  in 
Egypt.  The  wants  of  the  fellaheen  or  peasants  are  so  few, 
and  the  soil  is  so  productive  and  so  easily  cultivated,  that 
everybody,  even  the  very  poorest,  seems  to  be  well  fed.  Fuel 
costs  nothing  and  drink,  the  curse  of  European  countries,  is 
unknown.  A  draught  of  Nile  water,  a  handful  of  lentils,  or 
a  piece  of  bread  made  like  a  pancake  and  tough  as  wash 
leather,  are  all  that  his  necessities  demand.  Give  him  a  little 
oil  or  vinegar,  an  onion  or  two,  and  a  cup  of  coffee  and  he 
feasts  luxuriously. 

The  Arabian  and  European  Cafes  abound  everywhere.  The 
Arabian  Cafes  are  frequented  by  the  lower  classes.  All  the 
cafes  (or  rather  the  front  part  in  the  street),  are  frequented  by 
story-tellers,  the  snake  charmers,  the  jugglers,  both  men  and 
women  and  children,  and  the  Alme  or  dancing  girl  of  whom 
you  will  see  a  faithful  picture,  and  if  I  should  try  to  tell  a 
quarter  of  their  interesting  performances  it  would  fill  a  book, 
so  with  your  permission,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  will  close 
just  here. 
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Lecture  delivered  May  24,  1892 

• 

Arabia  is  the  one  country  which  has  largely  defied  the 
enterprise  of  travelers.  It  is  to-day  as  unknown  in  some  parts, 
as  it  was  when  Job  composed  his  great  poem  upon  its  borders 
or  within  one  of  its  oases  ! 

Let  us  look  at  the  maps,  and  fix  in  our  minds  the  contour 
of  the  country,  which  is  to  form  the  subject  of  this  night's 
discourse. 

In  the  vacant  space  between  the  Persian  Gulf,  Syria,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Arabian  peninsula  may 
be  conceived  as  a  triangle  of  spacious,  but  irregular,  dimen- 
sions. From  the  northern  point,  as  the  desert  touches  the 
Euphrates,  to  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  the  distance  is 
about  thirteen  hundred  miles.  The  Southern  front  upon  the 
Indian  Ocean  extends  about  one  thousand  miles.  Its  great- 
est breadth  from  the  Red  Sea  coast  at  Djiddah,  to  Ras-el-Had 
at  the  southern  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman  is  1,500  miles, 
on  the  north  line,  from  Suez  to  the  Euphrates  about  900  miles. 
Its  area  is  1,130,000  square  miles,  or  about  six  times  as  large 
as  California. 

Arabia  may  be  compared  to  a  leopard,  the  spots  upon  the 
skin  of  the  latter  typifying  the  oases  or  fertile  places  dotted 
with  measurable  regularity  upon  the  face  of  the  country.  It 
has  ever  been  a  world  within  itself.  Great  conquerors  like 
Cyrus  and  Alexander  never  passed  its  frontiers.  The  Neefoods 
or  great  sand  rivers  stand  grim  and  potential  sentinels  of  its 
isolation  and  its  independence.  A  nominal  and  precarious  sov- 
ereignty has  been  exercised,  it  is  true,  over  some  of  the 
frontier  tribes,  by  one  or  more  of  the  great  Asiatic  conquerors, 
but  it  never  formed  part  of  the  mighty  Eastern  monarchies. 
Alexander  swept  over  Asia,  smote  the  Persian  with  a  lethal 
blow  ;  Egypt,  Babylon,  Tyre  and  Jerusalem  received  him  as  a 
conqueror.  His  banner  waved  upon  the  Jordan,  the  Oxus, 
the  Jaxartes  and  the  Indus,  but  it  was  never  Hung  out  upon 
the  free  air  of  the  Arabian  desert.  The  Romans,  whose  arms 
were  carried  in  triumph  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Clyde,  and  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Danube,  although  yearning  after  the  fabled 
wealth  of  Arabia,  were  foiled  in  their  attempts  at  its  conquest, 
and  their  legions  under  Ellius  Gallus  retired  in  ignominy 
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from  the  unconquered  land.  Petra  in  the  extreme  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  country  was  acquired  by  the  Romans.  This  city 
was  more  Idumean  than  Arabian  and  was  held  as  a  commercial 
emporium  of  great  importance,  and  adorned  by  the  Antonines 
with  colossal,  half  barbarous,  structures  which  at  that  time 
arose  in  many  of  the  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt.    Petra  is  now  in  ruins. 

During  the  time  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome 
successively  rose  to  the  plenitude  of  might,  the  Arabians  dwelt 
in  their  tents  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Moses  ;  their  pastoral 
pursuits  were  varied  by  fierce  tribal  wars  ;  no  one  then  foresaw 
that  this  people  would  burst  the  limits  of  their  own  peninsula, 
or  endanger  the  peace,  liberties,  or  religion  of  the  world  in 
after  times. 

In  the  earl}r  part  of  the  seventh  century  Arabia  suddenly 
appeared  in  arms  against  mankind  like  an  earthquake's  tread. 
A  religious  fanaticism,  unexampled  in  its  depth  and  intensity, 
had  silenced  all  the  fierce  feuds  of  centuries,  and  fused  all  the 
tribes  and  dominions  of  Arabia  into  one  homogeneous 
entity. 

Armies  seemingly  inexhaustible,  with  all  the  wild  courage 
of  marauding  adventure,  combined  with  the  formidable  dis- 
cipline bom  of  stubborn  unity  of  purpose,  burst  forth  one 
after  another  from  the  desert  ;  and  at  their  head,  not  Mahomet 
himself  (he  had  discharged  his  mission  in  perfecting  the  ter- 
rible organization)  but  a  Caliph,  who  was  at  once  King  and 
Pontiff,  the  father  of  his  people,  the  successor  of  the  prophet, 
and  the  delegate  of  Allah.  The  barbarous  Bedouin  became 
magnificent.  In  Bagdad,  Damascus,  Samarcand,  Cairo,  Seville, 
Granada  and  Cordova,  the  arts  of  peace  were  for  a  time  culti- 
vated with  splendor  and  success.  Meanwhile  the  hive  from 
which  the  conquerors  issued  ceased  to  become  fecund,  and 
Arabia  once  again  fell  into  the  simplicity  of  Patriarchal  life 
varied  with  continued  and  sanguinary  internecine  strife.  It 
has  not  changed  in  a  thousand  }7ears,  and  as  we  find  it  in  our 
day  I  shall  describe  it.  Until  Palgrave  crossed  Arabia  in  1864 
from  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  our 
knowledge  of  Arabia  depended  solely  upon  the  reports  of 
actual  explorers  or  travelers,  and  consisted  of  a  portion  of  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  country  between  this  and  the 
holy  cities  of  the  Hedjaz  so  accurately  described  by  Sir  Rich- 
ard M.  Burton  in  his  "  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina  ;  "  as  to 
the  province  of  Yemen,  the  capital  city  or  chief  town  of  which 
is  Sana,  said  to  contain  40,000  inhabitants,  ruled  b}T  a  semi- 
independent  governor,  we  are  dependent  upon  Niebuhr  the 
great  German  traveler,  for  our  knowledge  of  this  region. 
Aden  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  subjected 
by  Great  Britain  in  1839  to  her  authority,  at  which  fight  our 
conspicuously  able,  and  I  may  say  reverend,  Secretary,  Mr. 
Leigh,  was  present  as  an  amateur  soldier,  Oman  and  Muscat 
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upon  the  Persian  Gulf  made  known  to  us  by  Vasco  Da  (iama 
in  the  sixteenth  century  and  more  fully  by  Burckhardt  in  the 
eighteenth.  To  this  knowledge  we  can  now  add  the  interior 
provinces  of  Djebel  Shomer,  and  Nedjed,the  seat  of  the  great 
Wahabee  dynasty.  These  central  provinces  are  absolutely 
surrounded  by  sand  wastes.  They  form  in  fact  a  vast 
oasis  about  as  large  as  California,  having  to  the  north  the 
desert  dividing  Syria  from  Arabia.  To  the  east  a  narrow 
strip  of  similar  desert  bordering  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  To  the  west  a  vast  extent  of  partially  desert  country, 
interrupted  by  oases,  extending  to  Hedjaz.  Southward  the 
vast  unknown  Dahna  or  great  sandy  desert  reaching  almost 
to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  asserted  to  contain  many 
wandering  tribes,  but  that  is  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
as  no  traveler  has  penetrated  its  solitudes,  or  pilgrims  crossed 
its  arid  wastes.  The  Dahna  in  area  is  nearly  one-half  of 
Arabia.  Between  these  desert  regions  and  the  surrounding 
seas  there  are  strips  of  land  on  which  we  find  settled  com- 
munities, the  principal  one  beginning  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
continuing  around  the  peninsula,  being  the  Hedjaz,  where  the 
holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina  are  ;  Yemen,  Hadramaut  on 
the  Indian  Ocean  (Aden  being  the  only  city  in  this  district)  ; 
Oman  at  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  Katar  or  Hasa  on 
its  southern  shore  continuing  the  outer  ring  of  settled  lands 
with  comparatively  slight  interruption  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates.  In  short  to  sum  up  this  general  description, 
Arabia  consists  of  a  bull's  eye  of  permanently  inhabited 
country,  a  second  circle  of  desert,  and  a  third  or  outer  coast 
circle  of  partially  settled  and  cultivated  land.  The  central 
kernel  or  cultivated  region  of  Arabia  presents  a  very  different 
aspect,  and  one  which  Palgrave  has  been  literally  the  first  to 
reveal  to  us. 

I  shall  enter  Arabia  upon  the  lines  on  which  Palgrave 
journeyed. 

Look  at  Maan,  southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  close  upon 
the  Syrian  Desert,  whose  lifeless  expanse  reaches  almost  to 
Damascus.  The  Sinaitic  peninsula  is  behind  the  traveler,  that 
mysterious  land,  where  amidst  the  thunderings  of  Jehovah, 
the  table  of  the  law  was  given  to  Moses,  graven  by  the  hand 
of  Omnipotence,  for  the  guidance  of  his  people,  a  law  which 
to-day  regulates  the  polity,  inspires  the  jurisprudence,  and 
directs  the  conscience,  of  many  hundred  millions  of  diverse 
nations  and  races.  Maan  is  a  small  town  in  an  oasis  depend- 
ing upon  its  wells  for  life,  wells  possibly  such,  so  unchanging 
is  this  land,  as  Rebecca  drew  water  from  for  the  refreshment 
of  Abraham's  steward.  The  nearest  point  southeast  is  Djowf. 
We  are  accustomed  to  hear  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Bedouins 
but  such  belief  is  not  in  accordance  with  facts — facts  which 
have  a  painful  and  memorable  impress.  To  lead  travelers 
astray  in  the  desert  until  they  fall  exhausted,  then  plunder 
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and  leave  them  to  die,  is  no  unfrequent  Bedouin  procedure. 
A  numerous  caravan,  principally  of  wealthy  Hebrews  on  their 
way  across  the  desert  from  Damascus  to  Bagdad  was,  in  1853, 
betrayed  by  its  Bedouin  guides  ;  all  perished  and  after  death 
their  merchandise  appropriated  by  the  Arabs.  This  was  not 
considered  robbery  by  them.  Onward  we  go  to  Djowf.  How  do 
we  go?  you  ask.  Taking  the  narrative  of  Palgrave  for  my  guide 
I  shall  speak  as  if  I  had  toiled  over  Arabian  wastes.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  journey  to  Djowf  will  be  sufficient  for  such  like 
marches  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Shade  or  shelter  is 
out  of  the  question  in  this  naked  land,  so  when  one  alights  at 
a  stage  of  a  journey,  baggage  would  be  piled  up  to  afford  a 
kind  of  a  screen  from  the  fierce  sun,  and  here  you  recline 
awhile.  Next  come  the  culinary  preparations,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  one's  provisions,  which,  like  those  of  genuine 
Arab  travelers,  are  simple  enough,  namely  :  a  bag  of  coarse 
flour  mixed  with  salt,  and  a  few  dried  dates,  with  no  third  item 
on  the  bill  of  fare.  Now  are  taken  a  few  handfuls  of  flour,  and 
a  Bedouin  kneads  it  with  his  unwashed  hands,  pouring  over 
it  a  little  of  the  dingy  water  contained  in  the  skins,  and  then 
pats  out  this  exquisite  paste  into  a  large  round  cake,  about  an 
inch  thick,  and  five  or  six  inches  across.  Meanwhile  another 
has  lit  a  fire  of  dry  grass,  colocynth  roots,  and  argols,  till  he 
has  prepared  a  bed  of  glowing  embers  :  among  these  the  cakes 
are  now  cast,  and  immediately  covered  up  with  hot  ashes,  and 
so  left  for  a  few  minutes,  then  turned  and  covered  till  at  last 
half-kneaded,  half-raw,  half-roasted,  and  more  than  half-burnt 
they  are  taken  out  to  be  broken  up  between  the  hungry  band, 
and  eaten  scalding  hot,  before  they  cool  into  an  indescribable 
leathery  substance,  capable  of  defying  the  keenest  appetite. 
A  draught  of  dingy  water  is  all  its  accompaniment. 

The  meal  ended,  the  travelers  again  without  loss  of  time 
have  to  resume  their  way  from  mirage  to  mirage,  till  "  slowly 
flaming  over  all,  from  heat  to  heat,  the  day  decreases,"  and 
about  an  hour  before  sunset  they  stagger  off  their  camels  as 
best  they  may,  to  prepare  an  evening  feast  of  precisely  the 
same  description  as  that  of  the  forenoon,  or  more  often,  for 
fear  lest  the  smoke  of  their  fire  would  give  notice  to  some 
distant  rover,  to  content  themselves  with  dry  dates,  and  half 
an  hour's  rest  on  the  sand. 

Palgrave  thus  describes  the  simoom.  "  About  noon  it  was  and 
such  a  noon  as  a  summer  solstice  can  offer  in  the  unclouded 
Arabian  sky  over  a  scorched  desert,  when  abrupt  and  burning 
gusts  of  wind  began  to  blow  by  fits  from  the  south,  while  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  air  increased  every  moment,  till  we 
mutually  asked  each  other  what  this  could  mean,  and  what 
was  to  be  its  result.  AVe  turned  to  inquire  of  our  guide  but 
he  had  already  wrapped  up  his  face  in  his  mantle  and  bowed 
down  and  crouching  on  the  neck  of  his  camel,  replied  not  a 
word.    His  comrades,  the  two  Sherarat  Bedouins,  had  adopted 
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a  similar  position,  and  were  equally  silent.  At  last,  after 
repeated  interrogations,  our  guide,  instead  of  replying  directly 
to  our  questioning,  pointed  to  a  small  black  tent  providentially 
at  no  great  distance  in  front,  and  said,  "  try  to  reach  that,  if 
we  can  get  there  we  are  saved."  He  added,  "  take  care  that 
your  camels  do  not  stop  and  lie  down,"  and  then,  giving  his 
own  several  vigorous  blows,  relapsed  into  mumed  silence. 

"  Meanwhile  the  gusts  grew  hotter  and  more  violent,  of  course 
we  had  followed  our  Arabs'  example  by  muffling,  and  now 
with  kicks  and  blows  we  forced  the  staggering  animals  onwards 
to  a  black  tent,  the  only  asylum  within  reach.  So  dark  was 
the  atmosphere,  and  so  burning  the  heat,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
hell  had  risen  from  the  earth  or  descended  from  above.  But 
we  were  yet  in  time,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  worst  of 
the  concentrated  poison-blast  was  coming  around,  we  were 
already  prostrate  one  and  all  within  the  tent,  with  our  heads 
well  wrapped  up,  almost  suffocated  indeed,  but  safe  ;  while 
our  camels  lay  without  as  if  dead,  their  long  necks  stretched 
out  on  the  sand  awaiting  the  passing  of  the  gale." 

Most  writers  on  the  Arabs  hold  up  the  Bedouin  as  the  exist- 
ing type  of  the  race.  He  is  a  wanderer  practically  without 
country  or  home,  his  objective  point  in  life  is  the  possession 
of  a  well,  or  a  bit  of  pasture  land  for  his  camels  or  sheep  ;  Arab 
nationality  from  the  earliest  times  has  always  been  based  upon 
tribe  or  clan.  A  part  of  a  tribe  in  time  became  townsmen  or 
peasants  in  the  districts  susceptible  of  culture  and  permanent 
occupation  ;  social  organization  obliterated  much  of  their 
original  clannish  grouping.  The  other  portion  continued  to 
be  entirely  pastoral ;  lived  in  tents  and,  unsoftened  by  civil- 
ization and  unblended  by  the  links  of  close-drawn  society, 
continued  to  be  the  depositaries  of  Arab  tradition,  and  a  type 
of  the  entire  people  in  arts,  religion,  science  and  civilization  ; 
the  Bedouin  has  not  retrograded,  neither  has  he  advanced  one 
step  beyond  the  condition  he  was  in  when  Moses  saw  the 
Acacia  bush  aflame  in  the  wilds  of  Sinai. 

Herdsmen  by  profession,  it  is  from  their  herds  that  the 
Bedouins  derive  their  principal  means  of  subsistence.  Their 
trade  is  in  camels  and  in  sheep  when  they  have  them,  besides 
a  little  in  the  horse  dealing  line,  especially  to  the  north.  In 
requital  for  flesh  and  wool,  they  obtain  the  scanty  articles  of 
dress,  food  and  furniture  which  their  mode  of  life  requires  ; 
these  are  not  multifarious,  in  fact,  a  better  exemplification  of 
the  poet's  "  man  wants  but  little  here  below,"  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  The  chase  of  gazellesand  ostriches  furnishes  them 
with  supplementary  occupation  and  profit.  Plunder,  too, 
whether  of  travelers  or  villagers  makes  another  subsidiary 
resource. 

The  country  between  Maan  and  Djowf  is  inhabited  by  a 
tribe  of  Bedouins,  who  are  alike  ignorant  and  barbarous. 
Mahometanism  has  left  but  little  impress  upon  them,  a  recent 
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Arabian  traveler  asked  one  of  these  tribesmen  "  who  is  your 
God  ?  "  "  It  was  Tadde,"  answered  the  man,  "  a  provincial  gov- 
ernor of  the  land,  but  since  his  death  I  really  do  not  know 
who  God  is  at  present."  I  once  heard  of  a  parallel  saying  in 
north  Wales  namely:  "  When  God  dies  Sir  Watkin  (the  county 
magnate)  will  succeed  him." 

D j  owf  is  a  collection  of  flat-topped  houses  surrounded  by  tufted 
palms  and  clustering  fruit  trees  in  dark  green  patches,  the 
latter  irrigated  in  the  dry  season  by  water  from  the  copious 
wells.  The  town  contains  about  2,000  inhabitants  and  is  the 
residence  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Sultan  of  Djebel 
S  homer. 

The  houses  in  Djowf  are  types  of  all  others  in  Arabia  and 
I  shall  describe  them — the  principal  room  in  the  Arab  house 
is  called  K'hawah,  a  description  of  one  will  serve  for  that  of 
any  other  throughout  the  land,  other  than  the  difference  of  size 
and  the  character  of  the  rugs  and  furniture.  Into  the  K'hawah 
no  woman  ever  enters.  The  K'hawah  is  a  large  oblong  hall 
usually  in  the  house  of  well-to-do  people,  about  twenty  feet  in 
height,  fifty  in  length,  and  sixteen  or  thereabouts  in  breadth  ; 
the  walls  are  colored  in  a  rudely  decorative  manner  with  white- 
wash and  sunk  here  and  there  into  small  triangular  recesses, 
destined  to  the  reception  of  books,  lamps  and  other  such  like 
objects.  The  roof  is  of  timber  and  flat ;  the  floor  is  strewed 
with  fine  clean  sand  and  garnished  all  round  alongside  of  the 
walls  with  long  strips  of  carpet  upon  which  cushions  covered 
with  faded  silk  and  disposed  at  suitable  intervals.  In  poorer 
houses  felt  rugs  usually  take  the  place  of  carpets.  In  one  cor- 
ner, namely , that  furthest  removed  from  the  door, stands  a  small 
fire-place,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly  furnace,  formed  of  a  large 
square  block  of  granite  or  some  other  hard  stone  about  twenty 
inches  each  way;  this  is  hollowed  inwardly  into  a  deep  funnel 
open  above  and  communicating  below  with  a  small  horizontal 
tube  or  pipe-hole  through  which  the  air  passes,  bellows-driven, 
to  the  lighted  charcoal  piled  upon  a  grating  about  half  way 
inside  the  cone.  In  this  manner  the  fuel  is  soon  brought  to  a 
white  heat  and  the  water  in  the  coffee-pot  placed  upon  the 
funnel's  mouth  is  readily  brought  to  boil.  On  the  broad  edge 
of  the  furnace  or  fire-place,  as  may  be,  stands  an  ostentatious 
range  of  copper  coffee-pots,  varying  in  sizes  and  form.  Behind 
this  stove  sits,  at  least  in  wealthy  houses,  a  black  slave  whose 
name  is  generally  a  diminutive,  in  token  of  familiarity  or 
affection  :  his  occupation  is  to  make  and  pour  out  the  coffee  ; 
where  there  is  no  slave  in  the  family,  the  master  of  the  prem- 
ises himself,  or  perhaps  one  of  his  sons,  performs  the  hospi- 
table duty.  On  passing  the  threshold  it  is  proper  to  say, 
"  Bismillah,"  i.  e.,  "  in  the  name  of  God  ; "  not  to  do  so  would 
be  looked  on  as  a  bad  augury  alike  for  them  who  enter  and 
for  those  within.  The  visitor  next  advances  in  silence,  till  on 
coming  about  half  way  across  the  room,  he  gives  to  all  present 
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but  looking  specially  at  the  master  of  the  house,  the  custom- 
ary "  Es-salamu  aleikum,"  or  "  Peace  be  with  you,"  literally, 
"  on  you."  It  is  singular  that  salutations  of  a  similar  kind  are 
quite  common  in  Ireland  ;  no  one  would  think  of  entering 
an  Irish  cottage  without  eaying  "  God  save  all  here." 

When  coffee  is  ready  the  slave  begins  his  round,  the 
coffee-pot  in  one  hand,  and  the  tray  and  cups  on  the  other. 
The  first  pouring  out  he  must  in  etiquette  drink  himself,  by 
way  of  a  practical  assurance  that  there  is  no  "  death  in  the 
pot  ;  "  the  guests  are  next  served,  beginning  next  the  guest  at 
the  fireside  ;  the  master  of  the  house  receives  his  cup  last  of 
all.  To  refuse  would  be  a  positive  and  unpardonable  insult  ; 
but  one  has  not  much  to  swallow  at  a  time,  for  the  coffee  cups, 
or  finjans,  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  eggshell  at  most,  and 
are  never  more  than  half  filled.  When  all  have  been  thus 
served,  a  second  round  is  poured  out,  but  in  inverse  order,  for 
the  host  this  time  drinks  first  and  the  guests  last.  On  special 
occasions  the  ruddy  liquor  is  a  third  time  handed  around  ; 
nay,  a  fourth  cup  is  sometimes  added.  But  all  these  put 
together  do  not  come  to  one-fourth  of  what  a  European  imbibes 
in  a  single  draught  at  breakfast. 

The  gardens  of  the  Djowf  are  much  celebrated  in  this  part 
of  the  East,  and  justly  so.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  date- 
palm,  a  main  object  of  cultivation,  is  to  be  found.  The  palm 
is  by  no  means  alone  here.  The  apricot  and  peach,  the  fig- 
tree  and  the  vine  abound  throughout  these  orchards,  and  they 
surpass  in  copiousness  and  flavor  those  supplied  by  the  gar- 
dens of  Damascus  or  the  hills  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  the 
intervals  between  the  trees  or  in  the  fields  beyond  corn,  gourds, 
melons,  etc.,  are  widely  cultivated.  Here,  too,  for  the  last  time, 
the  travelers  bound  for  the  interior  see  the  irrigation  indis- 
pensable to  all  growth  and  tillage  in  this  droughty  climate, 
kept  up  by  perennial  springs,  whereas  in  Nedjed,  and  its 
neighborhood  it  has  to  be  laboriously  procured  from  wells 
and  cisterns. 

The  ripening  season  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruits  or  har- 
vest is,  of  course,  earlier  here  than  in  either  Europe  or  the 
United  States.  Djowf  apricots  are  in  full  maturity  by  the  end 
of  May,  and  the  vintage  ripens  in  July  ;  peaches  delay  till 
August,  dates  till  September.  Further  south,  in  Nedjed,  for 
instance,  all  these  periods  are  respectively  anticipated  by  about 
a  month,  and  in  Oman  by  two  months  at  least.  The  general 
standard  of  the  Djowf  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  noon 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  is  about  95° 
to  100°  Fahr. 

At  night  the  air  is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  cool,  at  least 
comparatively,  so  that  a  variation  of  twenty  or  more  degrees 
often  occurs  within  a  short  period.  It  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  akin  to  the  climate  of  the  valleys  of  California.  The 
gardens  just  described  are  everywhere  inclosed  by  high  walls 
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of  unbaked  brick,  and  are  intersected  by  a  labyrinth  of  little 
water-courses  passing  from  tree  to  tree  and  furrow  to  furrow. 

From  Djowf  to  Hayel,  one  has  to  cross  the  great  Nefood,  a 
river  of  sand,  the  grim  sentinel  of  the  interior  independence 
of  this  strange  land.  The  term  des.ert  is  relevant,  but  here 
one  finds  it  in  its  stern  reality.  Many  of  you  have  crossed 
the  arid  wastes  of  desert  to  be  found  in  California,  Arizona, 
Nevada  and  Texas,  and  can  remotely  conceive  what  an  Ara- 
bian desert  is,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  picture  its  terrible 
reality.  Everything  like  grass  seems  to  be  wanting.  No  car- 
pet of  green  anywhere  spreads  itself  under  foot  or  clothes  the 
rugged  brown  sand  hills.  Once  in  awhile  in  some  depression 
of  the  earth  soaked  with  brackish  water  a  palm  tree  appears. 
The  earth  is  not  clothed  even  with  the  commonest  weeds.  The 
soil  will  support  nothing  which  cannot  strike  its  roots  at  least 
six  inches  into  the  earth.  There  is  nothing  beneath  your  feet 
but  the  monotony  of  endless  sand,  whose  color,  unlike  "  uni- 
versal green  "  the  color  with  which  God  paints  the  beauty  of 
His  creation,  fatigues  instead  of  relieving  the  eye. 

But  whatever  one  misses  in  the  earth  beneath,  you  miss 
nothing  in  the  heavens  above  you.  The  greenness  of  the 
earth  is  wanting,  but  the  opaline  sky  above  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  joy  ;  the  varied  shade  of  the  flowers  under  your  feet  is 
gone,  but  the  sheen  of  the  stars  in  the  great  arch  above  you 
has  become  glorious  in  its  beauty. 

As  the  sun  sets  in  a  blaze  of  purple  and  gold  Orion  in  all 
his  majestic  lustre  looms  up  in  the  east  throwing  myriads  of 
scintillations  upon  the  mute  sands.  Aldebaran  sparkles  in 
Taurus  as  if  intent  upon  outshining  Beltegeuse  in  Orion. 
Procyon  in  Canis  Minor  feebly  rivals  Sirius  the  great  dog 
star,  whose  blazing  beauty  may  be  likened  to  the  column  of 
fire,  which  beckoned  the  way  to  the  Israelites  as  they  wan- 
dered of  old  in  this  land  ;  it  now  indicates  the  way  of  the  trav- 
eler in  the  desert,  who  journeys  onward  to  a  southern  goal. 
Venus  glistens  like  a  drop  of  molten  silver  on  the  slaty  sky. 
The  moon  when  up  in  the  clear  firmament  of  the  desert  looks 
like  some  great  admiral  sailing  across  the  sky  with  an  attend- 
ant fleet  of  stars.  How  full  of  reflection  !  The  sky  the  desert 
traveler  looks  upon,  so  softly  blue,  is  that  which  looked  down 
upon  Adam  when  he  greeted  Eve  with  love-looks  in  his  eyes 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  which  angrily  frowned  upon  Cain  as 
his  brother  lay  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  whose  sheen  gave 
inspiration  to  the  warriors  of  Marathon,  of  Tours,  of  Lepanto 
and  Saratoga.  Yet  all  this  wondrous  beauty  does  not  com- 
pensate for  the  wreath  of  smoke  curling  upward  from  an 
American  cottage,  a  popular  incense  from  the  creature  to  the 
creator.  It  is  true  that  the  wild  blaze  of  Bedouin  fires  flinging 
up  their  gleam  now  and  then  greets  the  fatigued  eye,  but  it  is 
no  equivalent.  The  linnet's  song,  the  streamlet's  music,  the 
whisper  of  the  woods,  the  mighty  dreaming  clouds  which  give 
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such  splendor  to  our  sunsets,  are  immeasurably  more  beautiful 
than  the  round  red  blaze  of  the  Arabian  sun,  dropping  down 
behind  the  western  horizon  like  a  fiery  globe.  The  silence  of 
the  desert  is  beyond  all  else  the  most  noticeable,  nowhere  is 
silence  so  profound  as  in  the  Arabian  desert.  The  scant  ani- 
mal life,  gazelles,  lizards  and  ants  are  dumb  or  noiseless.  Even 
the  wind  as  it  sweeps  over  the  sands  does  so  in  silence,  as  no 
animal  or  vegetable  life  obstructs  its  passage  and  attunes  its 
force  into  music  by  friction.  All  is  silence — silence  even  at 
noon,  silence  yet  more  in  moonshine  or  starlight,  profound 
silence  as  if  nature  stood  still. 

The  Nefood  is  an  immense  ocean  of  loose  reddish  sand, 
unlimited  to  the  eye  and  heaped  up  in  enormous  ridges  run- 
ning parallel  to  each  other  from  north  to  south,  undulation 
succeeding  undulation,  each  swell  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in 
average  height  with  slant  sides  and  rounded  crests  furrowed 
in  every  direction  by  the  capricious  gales  of  the  desert.  In 
the  depths  between  the  traveler  finds  himself,  as  it  were,  in 
prison  in  a  suffocating  sandpit,  hemmed  in  by  burning  walls 
on  every  side,  while  at  other  times  laboring  up  the  slope  he 
overlooks  what  seems  a  vast  sea  of  fire,  swelling  under  a  heavy 
monsoon  wind,  and  ruffled  by  a  cross  blast  into  little  red  hot 
waves.  Neither  shelter  nor  rest  for  eye  or  limb  amid  torrents 
of  light  and  heat  pouring  from  above  on  answering  glare 
reflected  below. 

Add  to  this  weariness  of  long  days  of  wading  through  the 
loose  and  scorching  soil  on  drooping  half-stupefied  beasts  with 
few  and  interrupted  hours  of  sleep  at  night  and  no  rest  by  day 
because  there  is  no  shelter,  little  to  eat  and  less  to  drink, 
while  the  tepid  and  discolored  water  in  the  skins  rapidly  dim- 
inishes by  evaporation,  and  a  vertical  sun,  such  a  sun,  blazes 
down  till  clothes,  baggage  and  housings  all  take  the  smell 
of  burning,  and  scarce  permit  the  touch.  "  Were  this  eter- 
nal," said  Burckhart,  "  it  were  hell." 

At  last  the  Nefood  is  passed,  with  infinite  fatigue  and  dan- 
ger the  traveler  reaches  Hayel,  the  northern  edge  of  the  great 
cultivated  Kernel  of  Arabia.  The  town  of  Hayel  is  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications  of  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  with 
bastion  towers,  some  round,  some  square  and  large  folding 
gates  at  intervals  ;  it  is  a  full-grown  town  and  its  area  might 
readily  hold  300,000  inhabitants  or  more  were  the  streets  and 
houses  closely  packed,  like  those  of  New  York  or  Chicago. 
But  the  number  of  citizens  does  not  in  fact  exceed  20,000  or 
22,000,  thanks  to  the  many  large  gardens,  open  spaces  and 
even  plantations,  included  within  the  outer  walls.  The  plain 
all  around  the  town  is  studded  with  isolated  houses  and  gar- 
dens, the  property  of  wealthy  citizens. 

I  have  brought  you  now  into  the  heart  of  the  country  and 
can  group  Hayel,  Bereydah,  Riad  and  the  other  towns  and 
cities  of  the  central  oasis  in  one  picture. 
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At  last  we  are  in  the  land  where  Mahometanism  in  its 
logical  outcome  exists,  and  I  shall  fairly  paint  its  existence. 
It  is  commonly  believed  that  Mahometanism  is  a  religious 
entity,  and  that  one  system  of  belief  exists  alike  in  Constan- 
tinople, Ispahan,  Bokhara,  Central  Arabia,  Morocco  and 
India  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  split  up  into  many  sects,  hav- 
ing but  little  in  common  save  hatred  of  Christians. 

The  sect  of  Mahometans  existing  at  Eiad  and  in  the  great 
Central  Oasis  of  Arabia  is  of  all  others  the  most  puritanical 
and  intolerant.  They  are  called  Wahabees,  from  their 
founder,  Mahomed-Ebn-Abdul-Wahab,  born  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. He  was  descended  from  a  powerful  clan,  and  like  many 
Nedjeans  of  the  better  sort  began  life  as  a  travelling  mer- 
chant. In  the  pursuit  of  his  business  he  visited  Basrah  and 
Bagdad,  possibly  also  Persia  and  India,  and  at  last  made  a 
considerable  stay  at  Damascus,  where  he  fell  in  with  many 
Sheikhs  of  great  learning  and  bigotry.  Listening  attentively, 
and  thinking  deeply,  the  young  Arab  learned  from  the  les- 
sons of  these  Sheikhs  to  combine  and  crystallize,  as  it  were, 
ideas  that  he  had  long  entertained,  in  a  floating  and  unsys- 
tematized condition.  The  Wahabee  reformer  formed  the  de- 
sign of  putting  back  the  hour  hand  of  Islam  to  its  starting 
point,  and  so  far  he  did  well,  for  the  hand  was  from  the  first 
meant  to  be  fixed.  Mahometanism  is  in  its  essence  stationary, 
and  was  framed  thus  to  remain.  Sterile  like  its  womb,  the 
desert,  lifeless  like  its  first  principle,  and  supreme  original 
in  all  that  constitutes  true  life — for  life  is  love,  participation 
and  progress,  and  of  these  the  Koranic  Deity  has  none — it 
justly  repudiates  all  change,  all  advance  and  all  development. 
To  borrow  the  forcible  words  of  Dollinger  :  "  The  written 
book  is  the  dead  man's  hand,  stiff  and  motionless  ;  whatever 
savors  of  vitality  is  by  that  alone  convicted  of  heresy  and 
defection."  In  his  main  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  Ma- 
homet the  Nedjean  merchant  was  without  doubt  correct  ;  but 
he  forgot  that  cast-iron  creeds  must  either  adapt  themselves 
to  human  nature  or  drop  out  of  history.  The  doctrine  of 
Mahomet  was  itself  a  reaction  against  idolatry,  but  was 
quickly  overlayed  by  a  mass  of  those  pleasant  superstitions 
to  which  imaginative  people  of  southern  climes  cling  with 
extreme  tenacity. 

In  1791  the  Wahabees  made  a  successful  campaign  against 
the  Grand  Sheikh  of  Mecca.  In  1797  they  beat  back  the 
Pasha  of  Bagdad  with  immense  slaughter,  and  overran  the 
most  fertile  provinces  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  In  1801  they  again 
swept  down  upon  Mecca  with  more  than  100,000  men,  and  in 
1804  the  holy  city  fell  into  their  hands.  Next  year  tliey  cap- 
tured Medina.  In  these  two  strongholds  of  Islam  the  victors, 
after  the  manner  of  their  kind,  massacred  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants who  refused  to  accept  their  creed,  plundered  and  defiled 
the  tombs  of  the  Mohammedan  saints,  and  spared  not  even 
the  sacred  mosque  itself. 
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Every  devout  king  and  emperor  of  Islam  had  sent  thither 
the  richest  oblations  which  li is  realm  could  yield,  and  the 
accumulated  offerings  of  eleven  centuries  were  swept  into  the 
tents  of  the  Sectaries  of  the  desert.  The  Wahahees  next  over- 
ran Syria,  but  were  at  last  crushed  by  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha 
of  Egypt.  Ibraham  Pasha,  Mehemet  Ali's  son,  took  Medina 
by  storm  ;  Mecca  fell  in  1813,  and  five  years  later  this  vast 
power,  which  had  so  miraculously  sprung  up,  as  miraculously 
vanished,  like  a  shifting  sand  mountain  of  the  desert. 

The  Wahahees,  crushed  and  scattered  for  awhile,  came 
speedily  together  again  in  their  ancient  stronghold,  Riad, 
described  as  being  the  veritnblc  city  of  the  Saints,  in  which 
purity  of  doctrine  and  a  severe  moral  code  are  enforced  by 
devices  which  put  the  early  days  of  our  own  Massachusetts  to 
the  blush.  Riad  is  the  capital  of  Nejed,  and  Arabia's  very 
heart  of  hearts.  Here  the  Puritan  Mahometans  rule  the  peo- 
ple with  a  rod  of  iron.  They  not  only  tax  them  to  the  full 
tenth,  and  exact  strict  obedience  and  punctual  attendance  at 
the  mosque,  but  place  over  them  certain  "  men  of  zeal"  to 
take  account  of  slight  moral  derelictions,  such  as  burning  a 
candle  far  into  the  night,  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  taking 
snuff,  wearing  silk  or  gold  as  ornaments,  and  so  forth.  These 
"  men  of  zeal"  are  armed  with  long  sticks,  which  serve  at 
once  as  wands  of  office  and  instruments  of  punishment.  There 
is  no  trial,  nor  any  appeal  against  these  "  men  of  zeal,"  who 
seize  upon  the  culprit  and  belabor  him  unmercifully,  calling, 
if  need  be,  for  aid  on  the  bystanders,  who  afford  it  with  cheer- 
ful alacrity.    Neither  age  nor  rank  protect  the  Nedjean. 

As  it  is  in  all  countries  subject  to  iron-bound  rules  of 
morality  and  sumptuary  law,  hypocrisy  abounds.  Although 
the  use  of  tobacco,  so  abundantly  used  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  Islamitic  world,  is  here  forbidden,  it  is  largely  smuggled 
into  Riad  and  the  other  Wahabee  cities,  and  "  drinking  the 
shameful,"  as  smoking  tobacco  is  called,  is  frequently  indulged 
in.  You  are  not  to  confound  the  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of 
the  Wahabees  with  the  liberality,  nay  skepticism,  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Arabian  people.  Give  me,  therefore,  a  few 
moments  to  consider  that  curious  and  important  subject,  the 
religious  aspect  of  the  race  in  general.  The  Arabs  are,  gener- 
ally speaking,  rather  a  believing  than  a  religious  nation. 
Christian,  Jewish,  Mahometan  or  Pagan  creeds  are  all  alike  to 
the  Arab.  When  left  to  himself  he  does  not  see  why  they 
should  not  all  be  equally  true,  equally  estimable,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  does  not  either  see  any  very  cogent  reason  for 
following  one  rather  than  the  other,  and  thus  comes  to  the 
happy  conclusion  of  binding  himself  to  none.  Not  that  he 
entertains  the  smallest  doubt  regarding  the  divine  mission  of 
any  of  the  six  hundred  prophets  generally  enumerated  from 
Adam  down  to  Mahomet,  inclusively,  but  he  is  unwilling  to 
give  any  of  them  in   particular  a  superiority  to  the  rest. 
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Besides,  he  is  fond  of  ease  and  impatient  of  restraint — stated 
prayers  annoy  him,  long  prayers  tire  him,  ablutions  are  in- 
convenient, and  fasting,  especially  in  presence  of  a  fat  sheep, 
is  quite  out  of  the  question,  if  indeed  his  ordinary  allowance 
of  nutriment  might  not  be  called  a  perpetual  fast,  and  even  a 
more  severe  one.  That  the  Turks  are  in  their  way  a  religious 
people  may  be  fully  admitted.  That  the  Mongols,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Balkh  and  Bokhara,  of  Herat  and  Belooch- 
istan,  are  even  more  religious,  nationally  and  individually,  I 
am  entirely  convinced.  But  at  whatever  risk  of  startling  my 
hearers,  accustomed  perhaps  to  a  popularly  opposite  view  of 
the  case,  I  assert  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wahabees, 
the  Arabians  are  not  a  religious  nation.  Had  the  Mahometan 
scheme  been  entrusted  to  Arab  keeping  alone,  had  not  Per- 
sian, Mongol,  Turkish,  nay  at  times  European  influence  and 
race  come  to  its  aid,  few  would  have  been  ere  this  the  readers 
of  the  Koran  and  the  faster s  of  Ramadan.  Onward  we  toil 
and  reach  Bereydah.  This  place  has  the  aspect  of  an  old  but 
declining  prosperity.  There  are  few  new  houses,  but  many 
falling  into  ruins  ;  the  faces,  too,  of  most  people  one  meets 
are  serious,  and  their  voices  in  an  undertone  ;  silk  dresses  are 
prohibited  by  the  dominant  faction,  and  tobacco  can  only  be 
smoked  within  doors  and  by  stealth.  Every  now  and  then 
zealous  Wahabee  missionaries  from  Riad  pay  a  visit  of  reform 
and  preaching  to  unwilling  auditors,  and  disobedience  to  the 
customs  of  the  Nejdean  sect  is  noticed  and  often  punished 
severely. 

I  have  not  thus  far  pictured  an  Arab  meal,  unless  it  be  that 
which  travelers  take  en  route,  already  described.  Supper  is 
the  principal  one  and  is  taken  a  little  before  sunset.  The 
staple  article  of  fare  is  wheat  coarsely  ground  and  then  boiled, 
butter  and  meat  are  sometimes  added  as  well  as  vegetables, 
gourds,  cucumbers  and  the  like  ;  eggs,  hard  boiled  occasion- 
ally come  in  ;  but  however  various  the  items  the  whole  is 
piled  up  on  one  large  copper  dish  of  circular  form  and  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  food  itself  is 
served  scalding  hot,  but  is  to  be  eaten  with  the  hand  alone, 
not  that  any  philosophical  or  moral  objections  exist  as  to  forks 
and  spoons  but  simply  that  those  articles  are  not  to  be  had 
there,  nor  are  they  indeed  in  any  way  requisite,  where  soup 
and  joints  of  roast  meat  are  alike  out  of  the  question.  Bread 
never  figures  at  supper  though  it  is  common  enough  at  break- 
fast. This  article  assumes  in  Arabia  infinite  varieties  of  form 
and  quality  ;  it  consists  of  large  and  unleavened  cakes  of  a 
moderate  thickness,  less  than  that  of  the  Jewish  Passover 
bread.  Dates  are  often  added  to  represent  garnish  at  supper; 
no  drink  but  water,  setting  aside  coffee  and  milk,  is  known  in 
Arabia,  though  date  tree  wine  might  easily  be  manufactured 
and  the  old  poets  and  writers  of  Northern  Arabia  often  men- 
tion it  ;  but  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  even  remembrance. 
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After  supper  all  rise,  wash  their  hands  and  then  go  out  into 
the  open  air  to  sit,  and,  outside  of  the  Wahabee  domain, 
smoke  a  quiet  pipe  under  the  transparent  sky  of  the  evening. 
For  many  months  of  the  year  neither  mist  or  vapor,  much 
less  a  cloud,  appears  ;  the  moon  dips  down  in  silvery  radiance 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  palm  tree  tops,  and  the  last  rays  of 
daylight  are  almost  as  sharp  and  clear  as  the  dawn  itself. 
Chat  and  society  continue  for  an  hour  or  two  and  then  every 
one  goes  home,  mostly  to  sleep  I  fancy,  for  few  lamps  are 
here  to  he  seen  at  the  midnight  hour. 

Perhaps  my  hearers  may  wish  to  know  what  is  the  exact 
degree  of  medical  lore  or  ignorance  in  Modern  Arabia  ;  the 
more  so  because  Arabs  are  not  uncommonly  supposed  in 
Europe  to  have  been,  if  not  the  authors,  at  least  the  restorers 
of  the  healing  art.  But  this  is  a  popular  error.  Whatever 
the  eastern  physicians  of  Bagdad  or  their  westerly  brethenof 
Cordova  might  know,  was  derived  from  translations  of 
Hippocrates  or  Galen,  from  the  Physics  of  Aristotle  and  the 
treatises  of  Celsus,  embodied  in  Byzantine  compilations  and 
the  works  of  modern  Greeks.  These  rendered  with  more  or 
less  accuracy  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  and  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  had,  without  exception,  nothing  of  the  Arab  except 
that  they  wrote  in  Arabic,  and  that  they  professed  the  Maho- 
metan belief.  But  even  theirfirst  glimmerings  of  science  and 
of  method  were  soon  effectually  closed  and  cross-barred  by 
Islamitic  immobility,  and  its  misplaced  supernaturalism. 
Dissection  is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Koran,  hence  all  med- 
ical treatment  is  empirical.  The  fated  and  all-pervading 
interference,  for  such  Islam  makes  it,  of  the  divine  Omnip- 
otence, came  in  to  preclude  research  by  reducing  every  phe- 
nomenon at  once  to  the  one  immediate  universal  and  arbitrary 
cause,  and  thus  cut  every  knot  instead  of  untying  it.  More- 
over autopsy  and  anatomical  studies  were  held,  and  still  are 
so,  in  horror  as  being  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  Munkar 
and  Nekeer,  the  grave-angels  ;  while  to  insist  on  the  healing 
or  noxious  qualities  of  this  or  that  appears  a  downright  trans- 
fer made  to  the  creature  of  an  honor  exclusively  due  to  the 
Creator.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  Thus  without  knowledge 
alike  of  the  human  frame  and  of  the  chemical  pharmacopoeia, 
precluded  from  experimental  science,  and  rejecting  theoretical, 
they  came  at  the  very  outset  to  a  dead  stand,  and  there  to  the 
present  day  they  have  remained  crystallized,  one  might  also 
say  in  complacent  and  conscientious  ignorance.  The  result 
is  what  might  naturally  be  expected.  To  come  to  particulars, 
senna  and  colocynth,  both  indigenous  products  and  whose 
effect  on  the  animal  economy  is  equally  evident  and  energetic 
are  almost  the  only  vegetable  drugs  used  or  understood. 
Sulphur  and  sulphuret  of  mercury  and  that  of  arsenic  con- 
stitute the  entire  ordinary  list  of  external  applications. 
Bleeding,  especially  from  the  arm,  is  known  but  seldom  prac- 
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ticed,  few  having  either  the  skill  or  the  instruments  necessary 
for  the  operation. 

Riad  is  the  capital  of  the  Wahabee  empire,  is  a  large  and 
important  city  ;  it  is  almost  square  and  inclosed  with  a  well 
constructed  modern  wTall  with  gates  and  bastions.  The  royal 
palace,  a  vast  irregular  pile,  frowns  down  upon  the  habitations 
of  the  citizens.    It  is  divided  into  four  quarters  : 

One  is  the  northeastern,  to  which  the  palaces  of  the  royal 
family,  the  houses  of  the  State  officers,  and  the  richer  class 
of  proprietors  and  government  men  belong.  Here  the  dwell- 
ings are  in  general  high,  and  the  streets  tolerably  straight  and 
not  over  narrow  ;  but  the  ground  level  is  low,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  least  healthy  locality  of  all.  Next  the  northwestern,  a 
large  irregular  mass  of  houses,  varying  in  size  and  keeping 
from  the  best  to  the  worst ;  here  strangers,  and  often  certain 
equivocal  characters  never  wanting  in  large  towns  however 
strictly  regulated,  chiefly  abide.  Here,  too,  are  many  noted 
for  disaffection  and  harboring  other  tenets  than  those  of  the 
son  of  Abd-el-Wahab,  men  prone  to  old  Arab  ways  and  cus- 
toms ;  here,  if  anywhere,  is  tobacco  smoked  or  sold  and  the 
Koran  neglected  in  proportion. 

This  section  of  the  town  is  spacious  and  well  peopled  and 
flourishes,  the  citadel  of  national  and  religious  intolerance, 
pious  pride  and  genuine  Islamism,  not  without  a  considerable 
dash  of  covert  immorality  and  licensed  vice,  suitable  to  those 
who  hold  orthodoxy  for  the  only  virtue,  heterodoxy  the  only 
evil  or  crime. 

Lastly  the  southeastern  quarter  is  also  large  and  more 
thickly  inhabited  than  any  other,  but  deficient  in  individuals 
of  note  and  wealth.  Here  the  lower  classes  of  the  population 
find  in  general  their  abode,  and  peasants  and  other  incomers 
from  the  surrounding  villages  their  lodgings. 

Onward  towards  Oman  and  we  reach  the  geographical  center 
of  "Arabia,  and  the  Abyssinian  character  appears  for  the  first 
time — a  race  which  furnishes  a  link  between  the  white  or  fair 
families  of  mankind  on  the  right,  and  the  dusky  or  black 
upon  the  left. 

Rain  is  quite  common  in  central  Arabia  ;  but  it  is  all 
absorbed  in  the  region  in  which  it  falls — none  reaches  the  sea, 
as  Nedjed  is  entirely  hemmed  in  by  a  range  of  mountains  and 
thirsty  sands. 

Hoihoof  is,  like  all  the  cities  of  this  region,  decaying — it  has 
lost  one-fourth  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  past  century — con- 
taining now  about  24,000  people.  The  general  form  of  the  town 
is  that  of  a  large  oval,  with  a  fine  public  square  of  about  forty 
acres  in  its  center;  it  is  under  the  dominion  of  Riad  and  when 
Mr.  Palgrave  was  there  in  1864  was  ruled  by  a  negro  governor, 
a  slave  of  the  monarch  of  Nedjed,  reputed  to  be  a  good  slave 
but  a  bad  ruler.  The  fortifications  of  the  town,  once  strong, 
are  in  ruins. 
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The  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hojhoof  when  irrigated 
is  exceedingly  fertile  ;  but  heavy  land  taxes  discourage  indus- 
try. Better,  say  the  peasants,  to  leave  the  land  to  God  who 
made  it  than  to  till  it  for  those  dogs  of  Wahabees.  This  is  a 
feeling,  by  the  way,  expressed  in  our  times  in  other  lands. 
Enterprise  is  stamped  out  by  bad  government  and  the  land 
once  happy  and  prosperous  is  wilting  under  the  breath  of 
despotism. 

Leaving  places  of  lesser  note  out  of  view  come  with  me  to 
Oman,  a  land  which  has  not  submitted  to  the  Wahabees, 
and  is  now  as  heretofore  free  and  happy.  The  Imaum  of  Mus- 
cat governs  the  land  with  a  firm  but  liberal  hand.  The  coun- 
try is  fertile,  healthy,  and  in  the  fashion  of  the  East  progresses. 
Its  artizans  are  famous  as  workers  in  brass  and  copper,  as  well 
as  in  cloth  and  cotton  goods.  There  are  large  copper  mines 
near  Muscat. 

Westward  we  now  travel  through  Hadramaut,  which  lies 
between  Dalma  and  the  sea.  On  its  sterile  shores  the  roar 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  is  unceasingly  heard,  and  now  we  come 
to  Aden.  It  was  a  nest  of  pirates  up  to  1839,  in  which  year 
it  was  assaulted  and  taken  by  the  British.  It  has  now  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  40,000  inhabitants,  and  has  become  a  very 
important  English  post  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  East.  At  one  time  it  was  the  chief  trading 
post  of  this  region.  Solyman  the  Magnificent  fortified  it,  but 
it  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  remained  so  until  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  English. 

Mocha  to  the  north  is  a  fortified  city  of  Arabia  inside  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Its  population  is  about  10,000. 
It  exports  annually  upwards  of  40,000  tons  of  coffee  to  Djidah, 
Suez,  Bombay,  and  by  Caravan  to  Iliad  ;  also  dates,  gums, 
senna,  gold-dust  and  other  commodities,  and  imports  slaves, 
cotton  goods,  hardware  and  ghee  from  Abyssinia.  In  this 
region  is  to  be  found  Sana,  the  capital  city  of  Yemen,  which 
is  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Its  estimated  population  is 
50,000.  The  city  is  enclosed  by  walls  six  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, having  within  gardens,  mosques  (twenty-nine  in  num- 
ber) the  Imaum's  palace,  public  baths,  etc.  It  has  a  large  trade 
in  coffee,  and  imports  cotton  goods,  tobacco,  glassware  and  silk 
twist,  which  is  fashioned  into  exquisitely  beautiful  shawls  for 
women.  It  is  here  proper  to  say  that  no  Christian  churches 
exist  in  Arabia,  save  at  Aden,  and  Catholic  missions  in  Mocha 
and  Muscat. 

Mecca,  the  holy  city,  looms  up  as  we  travel  northward. 
For  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Mecca  we  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  Mr.  Burton,  who  describes  his  visit  as  a  "  pilgrimage." 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  uses  the  word  in  its  most  literal 
signification,  having,  in  the  character  of  a  devout  servant  of 
the  prophet,  formally  accomplished  the  Hadj  pilgrimage, 
both  to  Medina  and  to  Mecca,  forty  years  ago.  The  perils  of 
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such  an  attempt  for  a  European  are  well  known.  But  four 
published  narratives  of  its  successful  accomplishment  were 
extant  before  Mr.  Burton's — those  of  Ludovico  Bartema,  a 
Roman,  in  1503  ;  of  Joseph  Pitts,  of  Exon,  in  1680  ;  of  Gio- 
vanni Finati,  in  1814;  and  of  the  celebrated  Lewis  Burck- 
hardt  very  soon  after. 

These  great  sanctuaries  of  Islam,  and  indeed  the  entire 
Hedjaz,  the  Moslem  holy  land,  are  jealously  guarded  against 
the  pollution  of  an  infidel  foot,  and  can  only  be  visited  by  a 
real  or  pretended  Mussulman.  Pitts  and  Finati  were  both 
proselytes — the  former  by  compulsion  ;  Partema  went  in  the 
disguise  of  a  "  mameluke  renegade  ;"  and  Burckhardt  had 
publicly  assumed  the  name  and  garb  of  a  native  Mussulman, 
and  had  prepared  himself  by  long  study  and  practice  to 
simulate  that  character  with  such  complete  success  that  he 
remained  three  months  at  Mecca,  mixing  freely  in  native 
society,  and,  as  he  believed,  without  provoking  the  least  sus- 
picion of  his  real  character.  He  was  induced  to  adopt  this 
expedient  because,  although  a  renegade  Christian  may,  abso- 
lutely speaking,  be  permitted  to  perforin  the  pilgrimage,  yet 
the  movements  of  a  European,  known  as  such,  are  always 
watched  with  so  much  suspicion  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him,  under  the  constant  surveillance  to  which  he  would  be 
subjected,  to  observe  anything  with  accurac}7,  and  still  more 
to  make  detailed  notes  of  such  observation. 

The  equipment  of  Mr.  Burton,  as  a  Hadji,  was  his  next  con- 
cern. His  dressing-case  was  "  a  rag  containing  a  miswak,  a 
bit  of  soap  and  a  wooden  comb  ;"  his  canteen,  a  goat-skin 
water  bag,  "  which  communicates  to  the  contents  a  ferrugi- 
nous aspect  and  a  flavor  of  tanno-gelatine  ;"  his  "  furniture, 
a  coarse  Persian  rug,  serving  for  couch,  chair,  table  and  ora- 
tory." He  carried  a  huge  bright  yellow  cotton  umbrella  :  a 
carefully  soiled  roll  of  canvas,  as  a  house-wife,  furnished  with 
needles,  thread,  cobbler's  wax,  buttons  and  other  such  arti- 
cles ;  a  dagger,  a  brass  inkstand  and  penholder  stuck  in  his 
belt  and  a  "  mighty  rosary,  which  on  occasion  could  be  con- 
verted into  a  weapon  of  offence." 

Thus  equipped  he  started  on  his  journey  in  the  character 
of  a  Pathan  or  Afghan.  He  therefore  represented  himself  as 
having  been  born  in  India  and  having  spent  many  years  at 
Rangoon,  he  was  well  able,  if  addressed  in  Hindustani,  Per- 
sian or  Arabic,  all  of  which  languages  he  spoke  fluently,  to 
maintain  the  character  he  assumed. 

The  pilgrimage,  begun  by  a  voyage  from  Suez  to  Yambu, 
was  performed  in  a  pilgrim-ship,  a  little  Red  Sea  craft  of 
about  fifty  tons,  in  which,  besides  an  infinite  variety  of  baggage 
and  merchandise,  were  stowed  no  less  than  ninety-seven  pas- 
sengers. Mr.  Burton's  original  quarters  consisted  of  the 
eighteenth  part  of  space  certainly  not  exceeding  ten  feet  by 
eight,"  which  he  shared  with  seventeen  other  individuals  ; 
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but  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure,  for  an  extra  dollar,  a 
bed-frame  slung  to  the  ship's  side,  and  thus  escaped  "the 
condition  of  a  packed  herring  inside  the  place  of  torment." 
The  voyage  to  Yambu  occupied  twelve  days.  Then  Mr.  Bur- 
ton proceeded  with  the  regular  pilgrim  caravan  to  Bir-abbas, 
which  lie  reached  in  four  days,  and  thence  (a  further  march 
of  four  days)across  the  desert  to  Medina.  The  sight  which 
awaited  him  on  awaking  on  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Hajj-el  Shami,  the  great  caravan  from  El  Sham  (Damas- 
cus), so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cafala  el  Misri,  the 
Egyptian  caravan,  was  one  which  it  is  given  to  few  European 
eyes  to  see,  and  we  thus  give  it  : 

"  Huge  white  Syrian  dromedaries,  jingling  large  bells  and 
bearing  a  kind  of  camel-palanquin,  like  miniature  green  tents 
swaying  and  tossing  upon  their  backs,  gorgeous  litters  borne 
between  camels  or  mules  with  scarlet  and  brass  trappings  ; 
Bedouins  bestriding  naked-backed  she-dromedaries,  and 
clinging  like  apes  to  the  hairy  humps  ;  Arnaut,  Turkish  and 
Kurd  irregular  horsemen,  fiercer  looking  in  their  mirth  than 
Roman  peasants  in  their  rage,  fainting  Persian  pilgrims  forc- 
ing their  stubborn  dromedaries  to  kneel ;  Kahwagis,  sherbet 
sellers  and  ambulant  tobacconists  crying  their  goods,  country 
people  driving  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  with  infinite  clamor 
through  lines  of  horses  fiercely  snorting  and  rearing  ;  town 
people  seeking  their  friends,  return  travelers  exchanging 
affectionate  salutes,  devout  Hadjis  jostling  one  another,  run- 
ning under  the  heads  of  camels  and  tumbling  over  the  tent 
ropes  in  their  hurry  to  reach  the  Haram  ;  cannon  roaring  from 
the  citadel  ;  shop-men,  water-carriers  and  fruit-venders  fight- 
ing- over  their  bargains  ;  boys  bullying  heretics  with  loud 
screams  ;  a  well  mounted  party  of  fine  old  Arab  Sheiks  of  the 
Hamidah  clan,  preceded  by  their  varlets  performing  the  Arzah 
or  war  dance,  comparable  with  which  a  dancing  bear's  per- 
formance is  grace  itself,  firing  their  duck  guns  upwards,  or 
blowing  the  powder  into  the  calves  of  those  before  them,  bran- 
dishing their  swords,  leaping  frantically  the  while,  with  their 
bright  colored  rags  floating  in  the  wind,  tossing  their  long 
spears  tufted  with  ostrich  feathers  high  in  the  air,  reckless 
where  they  fall  ;  servants  seeking  their  masters,  and  masters 
their  tents,  with  vain  cries  of  "Ya  Mohammed;"  grandees 
riding  mules  or  stalking  on  foot,  preceded  by  their  crowd 
beaters  shouting  to  clear  the  way  ;  here  the  loud  shrieks  of 
women  and  children,  whose  litters  are  bumping  and  rasping 
against  one  another  ;  there  the  low  moaning  of  some  poor 
wretch  that  is  seeking  a  shady  corner  to  die  in  ;  add  a  thick 
dust  which  blurs  the  outline  like  a  Twin  Peak's  fog,  with  a 
flaming  sun  that  draws  sparkles  of  fire  from  the  burnished 
weapons  of  the  crowd,  and  the  brass  balls  of  tent  and  litter." 

The  chief  source  of  the  sanctity  of  Medina  is  of  course  the 
prophet's  tomb.    It  is  enclosed  within  the  Masjid-el-Nabawi 
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or  Mosque  of  the  Prophet,  which  stands  upon  the  spot  where, 
on  Mahomet's  arrival,  his  she-camel  El-Kaswa  knelt  down  by 
order  of  heaven.  The  original  building,  erected  by  the 
prophet  himself,  was  formed  of  rough  stones  and  unbaked 
bricks,  all  ornament  being  strictly  forbidden  ;  and  was  fifty- 
four  cubits  from  north  to  south  and  sixty-three  in  breadth. 
It  has  been  five  times  rebuilt  with  various  degrees  of  magnifi- 
cence since  that  day,  and  the  present  building  is  an  open 
parallelogram  four  hundred  and  forty  feet  wide,  with  a  spa- 
cious central  area  surrounded  by  an  elaborate  peristyle.  The 
tomb  stands  in  what  is  called  the  Hujrah  (chamber)  apart- 
ment of  Ayesha,  the  favorite  wTife  of  the  prophet ;  an  irregular 
square  of  about  fifty-five  feet  separate,  on  all  sides,  from  the 
walls  of  the  mosque.  Within  the  second  inclosure  stands 
the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  together  with  those  of  his  two  imme- 
diate successors,  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar  ;  and  a  fourth  space  is 
left  vacant  within  for  the  tomb  of  Isa  Ben  Mariam  (the  Mes- 
siah) to  be  occupied  by  him  after  his  second  coming  on  earth. 
In  addition  to  the  Prophet's  tomb  the  enclosure  contains  many 
other  memorials  sacred  in  pilgrim  eyes,  such  as  the  place  in 
which  the  angel  Gabriel  made  his  revelations  ;  the  grave  of 
the  Prophet's  daughter,  the  lady  Fatimah  ;  Fatimah's  garden, 
the  dates  of  which  are  among  the  most  precious  relics  carried 
home  by  the  pilgrims,  the  tombs  of  the  primitive  martyrs  of 
the  Koran,  and  of  the  fifteen  wives  of  Mahomet,  "  the 
mothers  of  the  Moslem."  Many  particular  stations,  too, 
within  the  precincts,  are  especially  venerated,  some  of  them 
on  grounds  which  have  furnished  occasion  for  much  specula- 
tion among  the  Moslem  doctors,  as  the  weeping  pillar,  the 
pillar  of  lots,  and  the  pillar  of  repentance.  Mecca  is  the  holi- 
est of  the  holy  cities  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  It  stands 
in  a  hot  narrow  valley  five  days'  journey  east  of  Djiddah  ; 
neither  tree  nor  verdure  greets  the  eye  in  or  about  the  city. 
Mecca  is  reported  to  be  in  itself  a  good-looking  place,  the 
streets  being  wider  than  is  usual  in  eastern  towns,  the  houses 
of  stone  often  three  stories  high  and  well  lighted.  The  castle 
on  its  S.  E.  side,  near  the  Shereef's  house,  is  large  enough  for 
a  garrison  of  1,000  men,  and  is  thought  by  the  Arabs  to  be 
impregnable.  The  city  is  annually  filled  to  overflowing  at 
the  time  of  the  Hadj  or  pilgrimage  to  the  Kaaba,  when  apart- 
ments in  almost  every  house  are  hired  by  strangers,  and  thou- 
sands besides  encamp  outside  the  town.  This  pilgrimage, 
customary  among  the  Arabs  in  an  idolatrous  age,  and  subse- 
quently enjoined  by  Mohammed  on  all  his  followers,  is  the 
sole  foundation  of  Mecca's  fame  and  the  only  source  of  her 
wealth  and  occupation. 

As  Mecca  during  the  pilgrimage  is  visited  by  100,000 
strangers  on  an  average,  it  becomes  for  three  or  four  months 
in  the  year,  the  great  market  in  the  east ;  its  merchants  accum- 
ulate large  fortunes  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Turkish 
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authorities  they  are  not  afraid  to  show  their  riches  and  live 
like  princes  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  proverbial  that  Mecca 
is  the  beggar's  paradise  ;  the  beggars  of  the  holy  city  are 
importunate  as  well  as  numerous.  The  Shereefs  or  direct 
descendants  of  Mohammed  are  now  a  numerous  and  widely 
spread  body.  These  nobles,  as  they  may  be  called,  elect  the 
Shereef  or  Mayor  of  Mecca,  and  their  choice  is  invariably 
confirmed  by  the  Ottoman  Sultan.  The  stationary  population 
of  Mecca  was  estimated  by  Burckhardt  in  1814  at  between 
25,000  and  35,000  including  some  three  and  four  thousand 
Abyssinian  and  negro  slaves.  Mr.  Burton  agrees  with  Burck- 
hardt. 

Muscat  is  the  hottest  place  in  the  world.  It  is  the  grand 
emporium  of  East  Arabia  and  the  key  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Its  imports  have  been  estimated  at  $7,000,000 
in  value  annually  and  consist  chiefly  of  dates,  wheat,  horses, 
and  dried  fish.  This  port  is  usually  touched  at  by  vessels 
going  up  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  combined  population  of 
Muscat  and  the  intervening  villages  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated from  25,000  to  00,000  by  Mr.  Palgrave. 

Your  patience  is  a  great  compliment  to  me  ;  you  have  fol- 
lowed me  through  an  unknown  land,  a  land  of  mystery  but  not 
of  loveliness  ;  not  so  much  that  it  is  wranting  in  the  garniture 
of  tree  and  flower,  but  in  that  which  alone  gives  true  loveli- 
ness :  woman.  Save  along  the  Persian  Gulf  women  in  the 
settled  communities  are  immured  in  Harems  condemned  to 
enforced  idleness — ignorance  and  frivolity. 

The  women  of  Arabia  are  said  by  all  travelers  to  essentially 
lack  beauty,  those  of  Oman  alone  excepted,  who  are  said  to 
be  passingly  handsome.  No  land  or  national  organization  of 
men  has  ever  become  enduring  save  where  woman  was  able  to 
suggest  wisdom  to  the  Statesman,  inspire  the  poet,  inflame  the 
zeal  of  the  martyr,  and  crown  with  flowers  the  brow  of  the 
hero.  The  worth  of  a  people  is  to  be  measured  by  concreting 
into  fact  the  poetic  thought  of  an  annotator  upon  Genesis. 
Woman  was  created,  not  out  of  the  head  of  Adam,  that  he  might 
overtop  her,  nor  from  his  foot  that  he  might  trample  on  her, 
but  from  beneath  his  arm,  that  he  might  protect  her,  from 
his  side  that  she  might  be  his  equal,  and  from  next  his  heart 
that  he  might  love  her.  If  this  rule  ever  prevails  in  Arabia,  its 
stony  conservatism  will  give  way  to  light  and  cultivation. 
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Preliminary  Remarks. — Following  the  example  of  our  prede- 
cessors we  propose  publishing  such  short  items  of  information 
as  may  be  interesting  to  our  members,  always  presupposing 
their  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  discoveries  of  well  known 
travelers  up  to  the  present  date,  as  well  as  with  geographical 
subjects  in  general. 

Alaska. — We  have  at  last  the  prospect  of  a  work  on  this  really 
little  known  region  of  a  more  scientific  character  than  any 
hitherto  published,  an  experienced  traveler  named  Cuthbertson 
having  recently  left  this  city  with  a  view  to  its  thorough  explo- 
ration. The  last  book  we  have  of  any  importance  on  the  subject 
is  "  The  New  Eldorado,"  by  Maturin  M.  Ballon,  1889. 

The  Discovery  of  America  by  Chinese. — On  this  fascinating- 
theme  the  most  able  lecture  delivered  to  this  society  on  the  6th 
of  February  last,  by  the  Rev.  Fred.  J.  Masters,  D.  D.,  Super- 
intendent of  Chinese  Missions  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  paves  the 
way  for  considerable  discussion.  It  will  be  published  in  our 
Bulletin  No.  2,  and  skeptical  indeed  must  be  those  who  listened 
and  yet  remain  altogether  unconvinced  by  the  apparently  in- 
controvertible facts,  as  well  as  by  the  arguments,  adduced  by 
him  in  support  of  the  theory. 

Easter  Island  Inscriptions. — It  is  very  gratifying  to  learn 
that  some  months  since  Dr.  A.  Carroll,  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
by  dint  of  a  close  and  persevering  comparison  with  the 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Old  World,  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  key 
which  has  enabled  him  to  decipher  the  tablets  that  had 
hitherto  puzzled  philologists.  In  the  journal  of  the  Polyne- 
sian Society  of  New  Zealand  for  December,  1892,  is  to  be  found 
the  translation  of  one  of  these  tablets,  which  clearly  establishes 
the  connection  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  at  the  time 
they  were  inscribed,  with  the  natives  of  South  America  from 
the  equator  down  to  the  south  of  Peru — their  religion, 
i.  e.,  the  wrorship  of  the  Sun  God  being  apparently 
identical — and  the  names  of  some  of  their  cities  and 
tribes  being  given,  such  as  Quito,  the  Quichuas,  etc.  Refer- 
ence is  also  made  to  the  Vestal  virgins.  The  tablets  do 
not  seem,  however,  to  afford  any  clue  to  the  builders  of  the 
masses  of  masonry,  and  the  sculptors  of  the  colossal  statues, 
found  on  the  island.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Peruvian 
masonry,  for  instance  that  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco, 
is  very  massive,  but  it  is  of  a  far  superior  character. 
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ffarrisse's  Discovery  of  North  America. — The  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  (of  New  York)  for  December, 
1892,  indulges  in  an  elaborate  criticism  of  this  "  weighty  vol- 
ume," which  seems  to  abound  in  details  of  a  most  interesting 
character,  including  a  chronology  of  one  hundred  voyages 
westward,  projected,  attempted  or  accomplished,  between  1431 
and  1504  ;  descriptions  of  250  Maps  or  Globes,  existing 
or  lost,  constructed  before  the  year  1536  ;  biographical  ac- 
counts of  the  300  pilots  who  first  crossed  the  Atlantic,  etc. 
The  book  must  be  the  geographical  gem  of  the  year. 

Expedition  into  the  Galla  Country. — Prince  Ruspoli,  after 
being  obliged  to  relinquish  his  journey  through  Abyssinia, 
owing  to  hostilities  between  the  natives  and  the  Galla,  has 
landed  at  Berbera,  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  with  the  intention  of 
prosecuting  his  researches  with  the  assistance  of  the  Somali, 
who,  according  to  late  accounts,  seem  to  be  becoming  more 
closely  allied  with  their  Galla  neighbors.  The  result  of  his 
exploration  of  a  country  hitherto  almost  unknown  to  science 
promises  to  be  interesting. 

Source  of  the  Mississippi  River. — According  to  somewhat  re- 
cent surveys  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Mississippi  basin  is  the 
Greater  Ultimate  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  the 
length  of  the  river  2,555.25  miles. 

Expeditions  in  the  Direction  of  the  North  and  South  roles. — 
During  the  years  1891  and  1892  there  were  several  worthy  of 
note.  1st.  In  this  latter  year  Lieutenant  Ryder,  of  the  Danish 
Navy,  returned  from  his  voyage,  undertaken  in  the  Hekla, 
along  the  coast  of  East  Greenland,  in  the  direction  of  the 
North  Pole,  after  wintering  in  the  ice  at  Heklahaven  in  70° 
27'  N.  lat.  and  26°  11  W.  long,  and  encountering  the  usual 
difficulties.  The  details  of  this  voyage  are  interesting  to  geog- 
raphers. 2d.  Peary's  sleigh  journey  to  North  Greenland. 
3d.  Bjorling's  boat  expedition  along  the  coast  of  West  Green- 
land. 4th.  An  Australian  expedition  to  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  witli  a  view  to  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  the 
whale  fishery.  5th.  A  French  voyage  in  the  "European" 
Icy  Sea.  6th.  A  German  one  to  West  Greenland  ;  and  pre- 
parations are  being  made,  if  not  already  completed,  for  a  Nor- 
wegian voyage  of  discovery  to  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
North  Pole  under  the  command  of  Fritjof  Nansen.  Conse- 
quently the  interest  taken  in  such  researches  does  not  seem 
to  flag. 

The  Negritos  of  the  Philippines. — Prof.  Fred.  Blumentritt,  of 
Berlin,  has  collected  some  interesting  information  from  mis- 
sionary reports  on  this  little  known  race.  Theyareof  smaller 
stature  than  the  Malays  or  Calingas,  and  their  complexion 
much  darker,  though  not  so  deep  as  that  of  the  African 
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Negro.  Their  hair  is  crisp  and  wooly  :  the  women  allow  it  to 
grow  freely  without  descending  to  the  shoulders,  but  so  that 
the  head  seems  to  be  encompassed  by  a  perfect  aureola.  They 
have  become  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  wanders 
incessantly — gypsylike — from  one  place  to  another,  whilst  the 
other  division  has  permanent  settlements,  although  this  "per- 
manency" is  to  be  taken  in  a  relative  sense.  Their  clothing 
consists  of  a  loin  cloth  or  apron.  During  the  hot  weather 
the  men  confine  their  costume  to  a  simple  "  shame  fillet" 
(Bahake).  But  in  the  cold  season  they  mufiie  themselves  up 
in  a  dirty  cloth  as  a  substitute  for  a  mantle.  With  regard  to 
their  food  they  are  comparatively  abstemious.  The  forest 
affords  them  edible  plants,  fruit,  roots  and  game.  They  also 
kill  birds  with  their  arrows,  being  very  expert  from  childhood 
in  the  use  of  the  bow.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  families  of 
Negritos  who  build  themselves  huts  and  cultivate  maize,  but 
this  in  such  small  quantities  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if 
they  sowed  the  grain  simply  for  the  sake  of  amusement.  The 
" settlements"  are  not  of  long  duration;  they  are  sooner  or 
later  abandoned  as  the  desire  to  wander  seizes  their  occu- 
pants. The  wandering  Negritos  pass  the  night  protected  by 
a  screen  of  grass  and  reeds,  or  under  the  shelter  of  the 
branches  of  a  mighty  tree,  and  during  the  dry  season  are  con- 
tent to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground.  If  their  stock  of  maize  is 
exhausted  they  visit  the  Christian  missions  to  seek  a  little 
work  pounding  rice,  etc.  For  pay  they  generally  receive 
maize,  but  sometimes  a  little  gaudy  colored  cotton  stuff.  They 
do  not,  however,  refuse  spirits.  They  are  generally  peaceful 
people  ;  yet  sometimes  there  is  a  case  of  murder.  When  any 
of  the  tribe  is  sick  they  leave  him  altogether  to  his  fate.  Of 
their  religious  opinions  only  this  much  is  known,  that  they 
believe  the  souls  of  the  dead  wander  around  amid  the  scenes 
they  frequented  during  life. 

New  Guinea. — Mr.  E.  G.  Edelfelt,  a  recent  traveler,  gives 
the  following  graphic  description  of  some  of  the  traits  of  the 
natives  of  Papuan  Gulf  within  the  British  possessions : 
"  The  Motumotu  village  has  about  2,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
people  throughout  the  district  are  beyond  doubt,  so  far  as 
physique  is  concerned,  the  finest  lot  of  men  and  women  as  yet 
known  to  any  European  traveler  in  New  Guinea.  The  average 
height  of  the  men  is  5  ft.  7  in.,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
men  there  over  6  ft.  high  ;  and  there  is  a  grace  and  dignity  in 
their  bearing  that  I  have  not  seen  amongst  any  race  of  men, 
savage  or  civilized.  Their  average  chest  measure  is  thirty- 
five  inches,  and  all  their  limbs  in  symmetrical  proportion. 
The  women  are  equally  well  developed.  In  the  features  of  the 
people,  however,  there  is  a  strange  admixture  approaching 
Papuan,  Malay,  Hindu  and  European  ;  many  of  them  are 
exceedingly  good-looking,  if  not  handsome.    They  have  mostly 
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large  soft-speaking  eyes,  full  of  expression  and  frankness, 
which  is  strongly  indicated  towards  anyone  known  to  them  ; 
hut  they  can  also  show  the  reverse  to  those  of  whose  friend- 
ship they  are  not  certain  ;  they  are  jolly  and  mirthful,  and 
display  much  native  witticism.  They  are  very  impulsive,  and 
will  create  a  disturbance  without  a  moment's  notice,  and  per- 
haps, in  fact,  frequently  without  the  slightest  cause  ;  hut  the 
next  moment  they  might  bring  all  the  pigs  in  the  village  as  a 
peace  offering  ;  and  they  can  strike  a  bargain  with  anybody. 
I  have  known  many  of  them  sit  on  my  veranda  a  whole  day 
arguing  the  price  of  two  cocoanuts,  and  rather  than  give  in 
their  point,  they  would  hide  the  nuts  in  some  corner  on  my 
grounds,  and  perhaps  appearing  the  next  day  again  trying  to 
sell  them  at  their  price. 

"  They  were,  at  the  time  I  lived  amongst  them,  expert 
thieves.  They  would  steal  all  the  bed-clothes  off  your  bed 
while  you  sat  in  the  next  room,  and  even  while  talking  to 
them  ;  they  might  see  a  knife  or  some  other  article  on  the 
floor,  they  will  then  move  cautiously  towards  it  and  cover  it 
with  their  foot,  or  throw  their  bag  on  it,  and  sit  down  to  watch 
their  chance  to  appropriate  it.  Sometimes  they  very  cleverly 
move  the  article  along  with  their  toes,  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye — when  one's  attention  may  be  attracted  to  something 
else,  or  they  might  purposely  draw  one's  attention  to  some 
object  or  other — and  standing  on  the  oneleg  perfectly  motion- 
less, lift  the  article  with  the  toe,  bend  the  knee  to  such  an 
acute  angle  that  the  foot  at  the  back  of  the  body  will  meet  the 
hand  and  relieve  the  toes  of  the  stolen  article.  If  they  at  any 
time  are  discovered  redhanded,  they  will  pass  it  off  good 
humoredly  as  a  jest,  and  ask  for  a  smoke  in  the  bargain.  As 
warriors,  the  Motumotuans  have  always  been  dreaded  all 
along  the  coast  eastward,  as  far  as  Port  Moresby,  and  about 
thirty  miles  westward  ;  their  warlike  influence  also  extends  a 
considerable  distance  inland.  At  the  time  when  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  representatives  took  up  their  quarters  at 
Port  Moresby,  the  Motumotuans  sent  a  message  to  them  that 
they  would  come  and  kill  the  whole  lot  of  them  ;  but  fortun- 
ately for  the  missionaries,  the  threats  of  the  Motumotu  people 
were  never  carried  into  effect — no  doubt  policy  on  their  part — 
for  where  they  can  see  any  future  permanent  gain,  they  are 
cute  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

"  They  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  bartering  sago  and 
other  articles  of  food,  in  exchange  for  earthenware  pots,  and 
such  ornaments  as  their  own  district  does  not  produce,  such 
as  shell  ornaments  for  arms  and  necks,  also  plumage  of  differ- 
ent birds,  especially  the  bird  of  paradise." — Journal  of  the 
Queensland  branch  of  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia for  December,  1892. 
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such  details  as  an  individual  in  like  capacity  could  do. 

Acts  as  Registrar  and  Transfer  Agent  of  all  Stocks  and  Bonds. 

Receives  deposits  subject  to  Check  and  allows  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  daily  balances.    Issues  certificates  of  deposit  bearing  fixed  rates  of  interest. 

Receives  deposits  in  its  savings  department  from  $1  upwards,  and  allows  the  highest 
rates  of  interest  thereon,  consistent  with  prudent  banking. 

The  rate  of  interest  on  Term  Deposits  for  six  months  ending  December  31, 
1892,  was  at  5  1-10  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  on  Ordinary  Deposits,  4  1-4  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

Rents  safes  inside  its  burglar-proof  vaults  at  prices  from  $5  per  annum  upwards, 
according  to  size.    Valuables  of  all  kinds  may  be  stored  at  low  rates. 
Wills  drawn  and  taken  care  of  without  charge. 

New  Solid  Oak  Bed  l^oom 


Suits,  7  Pieces,  only  $27.50 


New  Tapestry  Brussels  Carpets 
.  .  from  65  cents  per  yard  .  . 


:  AT  :- 


TpppY'QWaiiil  749  fTIarket  Street 

*■  1    V  1    V.     I        *  ^  OPP,  GRAM  AVENUE 

The  Leading  Photographer  of  the  Pacific  Coast 


8    MONTGOMERY  STREET 

Opp.  Pa  1  ace  Hotel 

* 


IRIDIUM  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Out  New  Specialty;  the  late  t 
achievement  in  Art 


PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  COLORS,  ONLY  $10.00  A  DOZEN 

The  fined  effect  ever  produced  in  photography.    Cabinets,  Boudoirs 
and  Paris  Panels  produced  by  the  Instantaneous  process 

LIFE  5IZE  CRAYON,  $25.00  Each 

Views  of  the  Pacific  Coast  scenery,  from  Alaska  to  Mexico 
•^•^ — 

T"  7"^  E3  W""L  REMOVE  DURING  APRIL,    1893,  TO 

121   POST  STREET,  Bet.  Kearny  St.  and  Grant  Ave. 

OVER    O'CONNOR,    MOFFATT    A.  CO. 


THE    POPULAR  CHORD! 


e  California) 
Illustrated  f\^zm 

ITS  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  INCREASES  AT  THE  RATE  OF  ONE  THOUSAND  A  MONTH 


PO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 


About  the  Charms  and  Health  of  California  Climate? 

About  the  Beauty  and  Grandeur  of  California  Scenery  < 

About  the  Flowers,  Fruits,  Crops  of  California  Soil? 

About  the  Magic  Power  upon  the  L,aud  of  California 
Water  ? 

About  the  Vigor,  Growth,  Progress  of  California  L,ife? 

About  the  Freshness,  Breadth,  Strength  of  California 
Literature  ? 

Then  Subscribe  for  The  Californian  Illustrated  Magazine 
Address  CALI FORN I  AN   PUBLISHING  CO.,  411   Market  Street,  San  Francisco 

Zhc  San  jfrancteco 


printtno  Company 


bas  a  new  anb  bcaiitffullx?  appofoteb  lPrlntlng 
Office— all  tbe  /ifcobern  Jfaces  of  Gs>pe— tbe 
latest  improve?  presses,  fourteen  In  number, 
anb  a  Jfiinbcr^  of  its  own  

Work  Cheaply  .  . 


but  do  no  cbcap  work.  . 


Cbc  Californian  illustrate?  dbaciajinc  is  issue? 
from  tbis  Establishment,  wbicb  is  an  evibence 
of  its  ability?  to  banble  tbe  very?  finest  work. 
B  trial  orber  solicitcb  ►  * 

41X  flftarhet  Street 


lacbman  BuilMng.  S.  Jf. 


